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CHAPTEE I. 

ON THE PLATFORM. 

The tidal train has just steamed slowly into 
the Charing Cross station. The proportion of 
foreign passengers as compared with the native 
element is larg?, for it is early summer, and we 
English are not even preening our wings for the 
Continent, far less returning from it. As one 
listens to the jabber on the platform it is 
possible to imagine that the Channel tunnel has 
been long completed, the prophecies of the 
alarmists fulfilled, and our beloved metropolis 
in the hands of the alien. On the other hand, 
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2 THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS 

the new arrivals have by no means the air of 
conquerors ; a few, indeed, who are familiar 
with London, or residents there, step quietly 
into the carriages awaiting them and leave 
their servants to look after the luggage, but 
the majority, with anxious and submissive 
looks, await the tardy distribution of bag and 
box. The women glance appealingly from 
official to official, or, in language not under- 
standed of the porters, endeavour, with be- 
witching Parisian smile, to attract their atten- 
tion. The men, wiih curses not loud but deep, 
twirl their moustaches and affect a philosophic 
calm. There is no ' Hi, there ! that is my port- 
manteau ; ' ' Where the dickens are you going 
with that box ? ' they are on foreign soil, and 
depressed in spirits. Every one who leaves his 
own country undergoes a certain temporary 
degradation of character : Englishmen most of 
all, because they have most independence to 
lose. On the other hand, the newly-arrived 
foreigner in England is generally dejected by 
the effect of recent sea-sickness. 
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Quite apart from the characteristics of race 
it is as easy to distinguish^the native element, 
by their mere manner among this surging 
throng, as from a flight of white swans to pick 
out a few black ones. One of these latter, a 
young girl, stands out in especial contrast to 
the majority of her fellow-passengers. She is 
very young, and of a form so slight that, but 
for the wholesome colour on her cheek, it 
might well suggest delicacy of constitution. 
The eyes too have a brightness that, as regards 
health, is but too often as misleading as the 
wildfire of the marsh ; in her case, however, it 
is only caused by pleasurable expectancy. She 
is charmingly pretty, her face full of expression, 
and instinct with a roguish humour peculiar to 
English girls, though rare enough even with 
them. She has left her carriage, like the rest, 
but stands beside it locking to right and left 
with an eager air that presently fades into one 
of disappointment. Her face is so expressive 
that this change of feeling is as apparent as the 

b2 



4 THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS 

fall of eveniog upon a fair landscape. The dew 
comes into her blue eyes, the very tint of her 
bright hair seems to become less golden, her red 
lips lose their sunny smile. It is as clear as 
though she had told you that the person she 
has been expecting is very dear to her and has 
not arrived. The crowd around her are much 
too occupied with their own business to pay 
any attention to her, and would probably have 
been so had her distress of mind been far more 
poignant and pronounced. What is a girl that 
has been left till called for, and not been called 
for, compared with a portmanteau that has been 
called for and does not appear ? No, Messieurs 
les Franqais are a polite people so far as lifting 
the hat is concerned, but as for hfting a finger 
to help a fellow-creature in trouble till their 
own afiairs are regulated, Sapristil they are 
not imbeciles, not they. 

One person, however, though she is quite 
unconscious of the interest she is exciting in 
him, is watching her very attentively. He is a 
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tall, fine young fellow, as fair complexioned as 
lierself by nature, but whom Indian suns have 
browned almost to copper-colour ; he too has 
blue eyes, just now as he looks pityingly 
towards her, almost as tender as her own. 
On occasion they have flashed far otherwise, 
for they have had the light of battle in them. 
One hand is in a sling, for he has returned 
wounded from the wars, but with the other 
he plucks indecisively at his short, tawny 
moustache, 

* Shall he offer to assist her, or shall he 
wait a little longer to give time for her father 
to put in an appearance ? ' He knows for 
whom she is waiting, for he has been her 
fellow-passenger across the Channel and in the 
train from Folkestone, and so far she has con- 
fided in him. He was fortunately able to be 
of some little help to her on board the steamer ; 
he had an extra rug which was of use to her 
in the rough passage, during which she had 
insisted on remaining on deck quite cheerily^ 
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while every one else was engaged, and very, 
unpleasantly engaged, below. Their other fellow- 
passengers in the carriage had been foreigners, 
which had imperceptibly assisted in drawing 
the two young people together ; it had induced 
a sense of isolation as though they had been 
alone, yet without the embarrassment of being 
alone. They had not, however, got on quite 
so fast together as some young people I wot of 
would have done under similar circumstances. 
Hester Darrell was far too sitaple and natural a 
young woman to be shy ; her manners, though 
by no means reserved, were modest and quiet ; 
they had a dignity which neither good birth 
nor good training (though she had had the 
advantage of both) can bestow. The young 
fellow, on his part, who had the good sense 
and good feeling to recognise this fact, had 
made no attempt at flirtation. He had neg- 
lected, in fact — or such would have been the 
general opinion of his class — to avail liimself of 
his opportunities. He had, nevertheless, con- 
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trived to make a favourable impression upon 
his companion, of which he was not wholly 
unconscious ; and they had parted with an un- 
expressed regret. Hester had even shaken 
hands with him, which, perhaps, she would 
not have done had she possessed more know- 
ledge of the world ; bat when he had offered 
to look after her luggage at the terminus she 
had declined his help, because, she said, her 
father was to meet her. It would have been a 
great satisfaction to the young gentleman had 
she mentioned her father's name, but Hester 
had not thought it necessary to do so; she 
had, I think, a secret consciousness that in 
holding out her hand to this young gentleman 
she had told him quite enough; nevertheless, 
in doing so she had signified to him that she 
wished him good-bye for good and all, and it 
required some courage (of a different kind from 
that of which he had given his proofs) to make 
any advances to her anew. The distress in her 
pretty face, however, became presently insnp- 
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portable to him to witness, and he came up to- 
her, raised hat in hand. 

' Since there seems to have been some mis- 
take about your father's coming/ he said re- 
spectfully, * will you allow me to look after 
your luggage ? ' 

It is always the luggage on these occasions ;. 
a humorous writer has, I hear, written an essay 
upon the Malignity of Inanimate Objects ; and, 
certainly, the manner in which they disappear 
when most wanted would seem to be due to 
wilful wickedness, but some inanimate objects,. 
as in this case, have been known to do young 
people a good turn. One cannot say to an 
angel who has been entertaining us unawares 
(and no one could have been less conscious of 
her own charm than Hester Darrell), 'Let me- 
look after you; let me see your precious self 
into a four-wheeler ; ' but a good deal of affec- 
tionate interest can be displayed about her 
boxes. 

Our hero's proffer of assistance was made 
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just at the right moment. A minute before 
would have been too soon, Hester's mind would 
have been disturbed by the prospect of her 
father's still possible arrival. The presence of 
a stranger would have interfered, she would 
have felt, with their rapturous meeting ; and a 
minute later would have been almost too late. 
The dew of disappointment in her eyes would 
by that time have reduced itself into tears, a 
circumstance that would have been embarrass- 
ing. As it was, the tones of a voice she knew, 
though ever so little, were very welcome to her 
in a perplexity which was fast assuming the 
proportions of a calamity, 

* You are very good,' she answered, blush- 
ing. * I cannot think why dear papa has not 
come, I am afraid,' she added naively, but 
with a smile, too, *that he has forgotten all 
about me.' 

* That is not at all likely,' said the young 
soldier, simply. 'But in London people are 
not always masters of their time,* 
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* I suppose that must be it,' she replied, still 
looking piteously towards the entrance gate ; 
' he must have had some pressing engagement. 
But, indeed, you must not trouble yourself 
about my goods and chattels ; you are the last 
person,' and she glanced significantly at his 
wounded hand, ' to be jostled in a crowd like 
this. It will be worse than Eamnugger.' 

He had told her on the journey, after the 
manner of all heroes, since Othello's time, of 
certain incidents of the late campaign in India 
in which he had taken part. He had done so 
quite naturally and without boastfulness ; he 
had even omitted to say that his share in the 
proceedings had gained him the Victoria Cross. 
But, nevertheless, his narration had interested 
her; she had even remembered the name of 
one of the battles. 

' In these home conflicts,' was his laughing 
reply, ' we fight by deputy.' 

A significant look, which .to the official 
mind betokened half a crown at least, at once 
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brought a porter to his side, who, deaf to all 
foreign blandishments, had had his eye on the 
young soldier from the first. 

' This young lady will give you the ticket 
for her luggage. Just see to it, and put it on a 
four-wheeled cab/ 

Hereupon ensued some opportunity for 
conversation. 

* I hope I am not keeping you from your 
friends,' said Hester, hesitating. 

*0h, no — not that that would matter — ^I 
mean,' he stammered with the consciousness of 
having been on the brink of effusion, * that I 
have no friends in London. I have been so 
long away from England, you see ; and as 
for the dear old governor, he lives in the 
country.' 

' Then you are going into the country ? 
How I envy you. I cannot think how people 
can stay in London this summer weather 
when they can help it. For my part, though 
I have had little experience of it, I love life 
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in a countiy house, especially if it is an old 
one/ 

' Then you should see ours. It is very old, 
large, and rambhng ; to say the truth, a little 
too large — it reminds me of barracks.' 

' How wicked of you to talk so of your own 
home.' 

* That's what the governor would say. He 
adores it even > to its very discomforts — the 
draughts, the mouldy tapestry, the hereditary 
ghost.' 

' Has it a ghost ? Oh ! that is delicious, 
indeed. We have no ghost in our family, but 
only a ghostly sort of motto ; a tradition.' 

' And what is the tradition ? ' 

And again Hester hesitated. If she told the 
tradition she must needs tell her name, and 
would Madame Langlais, her late preceptress, 
who had given her so many detailed direc- 
tions as to her conduct en voyage^ quite ap- 
prove of confiding such a matter to a perfect 
stranger ? 
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^ There is an old saying/ she said. ' in our 
family, that the luck of it, 

* whate'er it may be, 
Shall go by the sea, and shall come by the sea.' 

That is rather weird and eerie, is it not ? But 
still it is not so good as a ghost/ 

^Well, I don't know,' replied the young 
man, with an air of reflection. * One wants 
cheerful society in a house to counteract a 
ghost and — especially when it is a female one, as 
in this case — ladies' society.' In his speech he 
dealt with generalities, but in his looks he was 
more particular ; they seemed to say to his 
companion, *Now you would be the very 
person to counteract our ghost.' 

' And I dare say you have plenty of ladies' 
society,' said Hester, in a tone of indifference, 
which, however, contended with a blush. 

' Well, no ; ' here he sighed. * The fact 
is we have none at all, though things did 
not use to be so. The fact is, I am sorry to 
eay ' 
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At this moment, to the relief of the young 
man's very obvious embarrassment, appeared 
the obsequious porter with his barrow full of 
luggage, which, under Hester's inspection, he 
proceeded to place upon the cab. 

' I am greatly obUged to you,' said Hester 
to her pohte companion; and once more she 
held out her hand. 

* What address shall I give the cabman ? ' 
he inquired. 

The question would have seemed a simple 
one enough to a much more wily person than 
she to whom it was addressed ; but there was 
an air of interest and expectancy in the yoimg 
soldier's tone that gave the inquiry a tone of 
significance and put Hester on her guard. 
She felt that she had trodden on the very verge 
of Madame Langlais' hne of propriety in giving 
him her hand twice over ; to have furnished 
him also with her address would have been to 
overstep it. 

'I will not trouble you any further,' she 
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said with a grateful smile, but also in a suffi- 
ciently resolute voice. 

The colour mounted high into the young 
man's face, and he withdrew at once with a 
respectful bow. Then she turned up her pretty 
face towards that of the weather-beaten cab- 
man's, and murmured, in a low, sweet tone (for 
the young soldier was still within earshot), ' Pic- 
cadilly, 299a.' 

' Eh ? ' echoed the cabman, protruding his 
great head from his great- coat as a turtle does 
from his shell. 

' 299a,' repeated Hester. 

' All right, miss : ' the porter closed the 
door without slamming it (which showed what 
a fee he must have got from somebody), and 
the cab, top heavy as a hermit crab, but not 
so speedy, crawled away with her. 
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CHAPTER n. 

IN THE CAB. 

I AM inclined to think, judging from my own 
experience, that a good deal of mental work is 
done in cabs. Circumstances are not favourable 
to reading in them, conversation is impossible, 
and their internal decoration is not sufficiently 
artistic to distract the mind. In the short 
journey that now lay before her Hester Darrell 
gave herself more up to reflection than she had 
done in the whole transit between Paris and 
Charing Cross. She had, indeed, more to think 
about. In the first place, there was her father's 
non-arrival at the station, which, in the case of 
most daughters, would have given rise to some 
apprehension; and secondly, there was the 
acquaintance she had made with the young 
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soldier. The latter incident, it must be ad- 
n[iitted, made much more impression on her 
than the former. She loved her father dearly, 
but she also knew his character, or some parts 
of it, exceedingly well, and the fact of his not 
having arrived in time to meet her did not at 
all astonish her. 

Colonel Eichard Darrell had many good 
points, if they could not have been absolutely 
called virtues, but punctuality was not one of 
them. He was often late even for his pleasures 
— and the welcoming of his daughter to her 
new home would certainly have been one of 
them ; while as to other appointments which 
had any tinge of unpleasantness in them, such 
as business ones, he might possibly be induced 
to make one, but it was contrary to - his nature 
to keep it. No one could say that he exhausted 
himself in any line of action, but he was capable 
of some effort in order to avoid facing anything 
of a disagreeable nature — an admirable plan, if 
the disagreeable thing can be avoided, and not 

VOL. I. C 
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only postponed ; but in real life this seldom 
happens. 

The system is exactly the reverse of that 
which obtains among children at pudding-time ; 
ihey pile into a comer of their plates all the 
plums for a honne houche at the finish: the 
gentlemen I have in my mind eat all their 
plums at first, and trust that their fate will not 
compel them to swallow at last all the less 
agreeable material they have thus accumulated. 
Alas, it is not so ; they have to clear their plate 
to the last morsel, and find their ' stickjaw ' 
anything but improved by keeping. 

Colonel Eichard Darrell was as bold as a 
lion, but he had never looked a difficulty in the 
face, or even so much as conquered a whim. 
He had served with some repute, but his chief 
military renown, while it lasted, was that he 
bad been the youngest lieutenant-colonel in the 
British army. It did not last long, for almost 
immediately on obtaining that rank he had sold 
his commission and entered another calling, in 
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wliich he also acquired considerable distinction. 
At the time our story opens he was held to be 
the best-preserved ' Man about Town.' 

The Colonel ' knew everybody ' — a phrase 
which indicates at most some five hundred 
people all of one pattern — and had many 
friends, a few of whom to his face and many 
behind his back called him Dick Darrell. In 
his youth so attentive had he been to the 
gentler sex that the name of ' Look and Die/ 
which passes from one man of this stamp to 
another, Uke the succession to a throne, was 
universally accorded to him ; and yet he had 
not made the great match it unquestionably 
lay in his power to make, but married for love 
an orphan girl without dower. This circum- 
stance was urged, not without reason, or at all 
events not without plausibihty, in his favour. 
He could not, men said, be a self-seeking or 
greedy man ; he must, said women, have some- 
thing of unselfishness, or even self-sacrifice, in 
his nature to have so acted. As it happened, 

c2 
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they were quite right ; but in my opiaion his 
marriage did not prove it. Hester Grantham 
was simply one of the whims which he could 
not conquer, and which, indeed, completely 
conquered him. He made (as she fondly 
thought) the best of husbands, and when she 
died — which was in giving birth to his only 
daughter — he was inconsolable for weeks. 
Little Hester became her father's darling, the 
most precious possession he had in the world, 
but also one the custody of which was exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. Some men, though not 
many, have a natural gift for the guardianship 
of children ; but with well-preserved Men about 
Town it is far from common. 

As Mrs. Darrell had left a surviving sister, 
it might well be thought that she would have 
been some help in this perplexity ; but the 
Colonel and Elizabeth Grantham ' that was ' (for 
her marriage had taken place soon after his own) 
were not on good terms. She had taken a very 
different view of her sisters union from that 
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adopted by the world at large; when people 
hinted at the Colonel's self • sacrifice, she told 
them in plain terms that he was * a godless 
gambler/ in wedding whom her unhappy sister 
had imperilled her immortal soul. A remark 
which had generally the effect of closing the 
conversation. If it were true, she was clearly 
right in concluding that the obligation (if any) 
lay upon the other side. For the rest, the 
Grantham blood was at least as good as that of 
the Darrells' — a circumstance which Elizabeth 
dwelt upon with some inconsistency, consider- 
ing that the future was so all important with 
her as compared with matters of this world— 
and as for the money, though the Colonel had 
nt the time been in good circumstances, his 
habits were such as to render the continuance 
of his prosperity very doubtful. She had 
opposed herself to the marriage tooth and nail, 
find when it took place, in spite of her, had 
:severed all connection between herself and her 
-sister. 
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To some women this would have been 
difficult to do, for Hester had no other relation 
in the world, and clung to her with pitiful 
tenacity ; but Elizabeth possessed high principles 
far out of the reach of sentimental pleading, 
and cut her cable, as it were, with a hatchet. 
* Since you have chosen to ally yourself with a 
wicked man,' she said, ' you and I have shaken 
hands for ever.' And as even sweet-tempered 
Hester could not btand her husband being 
called a wicked man, the desired separation was 
effected. 

Perhaps, when his wife was dead, the 
Colonel might have let bygones be bygones, 
and appealed, for his child's sake, to her aunt ; 
but in the meantime another gulf had been 
opened between them. Elizabeth had married, 
as the Colonel thought, beneath her ; that is to 
say, a man of large fortune, but who had had 
the misfortune to make it himself, and in the 
City. Mr. Abraham Barton was presumably 
not a bad man ; but it must be admitted that 
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•his spiritual qualities were not on the surface. 
It was probably not from religious principles, 
but from the inferior but very natural motive 
•of securing for himself peace and quietness, that 
he had taken up his wife's quan'el ; but, at all 
-events, the breach between the two famiUes 
was complete. 

Under these circumstances little Hester had 

been of necessity from her earhest years committed 

to the care of hirelings, and on the whole they 

had done their duty by her. Her sweet temper 

and bright ways had endeared her to most of 

them with whom she had come in contact, and 

not least to Madame Langlais, under whose care 

she had been placed for many years. Madame 

was an Englishwoman, who had once filled the 

post of governess to Mrs. Darrell when Hester 

Grantham, and had afterwards set up as a 

schoolmistress on her own account. It is as 

•natural for governesses to do so as for butlers 

to take public-houses, and only too often with 

the same disastrous result. The cause of 
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Madame Langlais coming to grief was her 
marriage, in comparatively late life, with an 
absinthe-loving Frenchman, who, before he 
drank himself to death, contrived to dissipate 
ahnost all her little property. She had been 
compelled to break wp her educational es- 
tablishment in Bays water and remove to Paris, 
whither some of her old pupils, including Hester 
Darrell, had joined her. Hester had been 
residing there for the last two years, living a 
very quiet but not unpleasant Hfe, cheered by 
pretty frequent visits from the Colonel. 

Contrasted with her monotonous, colourless 
existence these had been like gleams of sun- 
shine in a wintry day. She always associated 
her father, who took her to the opera and 
theatres, and loaded her with presents, with 
gaiety and pleasure ; she repaid him with the 
most genuine love and gratitude, but with a 
certain modesty in her expectations very un- 
usual in a 'father's darling.' She felt that 
there were some things not to be looked for 
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in him : though he never forgot her, he would 
sometimes disappoint her; his instability of 
character was perfectly well known to her, 
though under a euphonious periphrasis which 
made it almost a virtue. 'Dear papa could 
never say " no " to anybody.' 

She knew that he was dreadfully careless 
and haphazard in ordinary matters, and had a 
suspicion that he was rather extravagant in his 
habits and fond of high play ; but she never 
thought of such matters in relation to herself 
at all. They were weaknesses of * dear papa's,' 
of course, but being part of himself she could 
not find it in her heart seriously to deplore 
them. A great philosopher has told us that 
when we once find the limits of our friend he 
straightway becomes a pond, but to Hester her 
father was still an ocean, into which, although 
she had discovered its shores, still ran the full 
river of her love. 

She was not displeased, and certainly not 
surprised, that the Colonel had not met her at 
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the station. Tt was a circumstance, in fact, not 
worth thinking about, one way or another. 
Before the four-wheeled cab had reached Tra- 
falgar Square, she had turned her thoughts — 
no — her thoughts had chosen for themselves 
another channel. Although the young soldier 
she had just left at the railway-station was, and 
of course could be, nothing to her, he was the 
last object on the retina of her mind, and it 
retained it. When travellers come from the 
Pole and the Antipodes we often find them thus 
concerning themselves with some incident of 
their journey which has only just happened to 
them, and which seems to us stay-at-homes 
sufficiently commonplace and uninteresting. 
But to Hester Darrell her late companion was 
certainly not an uninteresting subject of thought, 
though it is probable she could not have made 
him a topic of conversation. He was very 
diflferent from the miUtary persons she had 
occasionally seen in her father's company. 
Even as a child they had struck her as carpet 
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knights, less fitted for the field of battle than 
for the racecourse, and who preferred Pall Mall 
to active service; but this young fellow had 
looked every inch a soldier, and spoken of 
his profession with enthusiasm; he had been 
wounded too, for which in a competitive ex- 
amination conducted by women the candidate 
gets high marks; he had been very kind to 
her, and thoughtful for her comfort ; he had 
noticed and sympathised with her recent em- 
barrassment, and at the same time had behaved 
with great delicacy and respect. She felt she 
had been rather hard upon him in declining 
to confide to him her address, which as the 
Colonel had taken a furnished house for the 
season, could not, even had she revealed his 
name, have been obtained from the 'Court 
Guide.' Her reserve, it is true, would, she felt, 
meet with Madame Langlais' approbation, but 
that did not prevent her from feehng a touch 
of remorse. She feared that this young gentle- 
.man must think her a little prudish, and even 
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a little ungrateftil. He was certainly — ^well, 
not handsome perhaps — ^but distinguished-look- 
ing. He had been very bright and genial 
throughout the journey, and then just at last, 
as he was taking leave of her, his manner had 
altered, he had looked sorrowful and depressed. 
Of course that could have had nothing to do 
with their parting ; such an idea was too pre- 
posterous to be entertained for an instant. It 
must have been some alkision that she had 
unconsciously made to his own affairs, and 
which had given him pain, poor fellow. It 
had been certainly but a poor return for his 
kindness. 

The cab was in Piccadilly now, presumedly 
within a few doors of her destination, and yet 
her thoughts continued most unaccountably to 
dwell upon her late companion. It was when 
he spoke of his own home, she reflected, that 
his tone had become so grave ; a large old- 
fashioned house, it seemed, such as she herself 
dehghted in ; she had passed a winter at From- 
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sham Hall, belonging to her father's friend, 
Lord Buttermere, and had enjoyed it im- 
mensely ; the house had been full of company, 
and there had been private theatricals in which 
she had taken part among the young people. 
Perhaps his home was like that. But he had 
said, with a sigh, that his father saw no 
company, ' though things did not use to be so.' 
Now what could he have meant by that.^ 
Perhaps, poor fellow, the family had become 
impoverished. 

All future suggestions, however, in explana- 
tion of the change in afiairs in this nameless 
young gentleman's unknown country house 
were abruptly cut short by the stopping of 
the four-wheeled cab exactly opposite Apsley 
House. 

* My good man,' exclaimed Hester, putting 
her head out of the window, * what are you 
about ? This is not my address.' 

* I've druv as far as I can go, miss, and if it 
ain't this it's nowhere.' 
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*But I told you 299a/ 

* That's just where it is, miss. I larnt my 
figures at school like other people, and IVe 
kept my eyes open all down the street, and 
there ain't no such number in Piccadilly.' 
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'CHAPTEE in. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

The situation in which our heroine now found 
herself was embarrassing enough; to have 
travelled alone from Paris to London, to 
have found no one to meet her, according to 
promise, at the station, and then to discover 
that the address at which she ought to have 
arrived had no existence, would to most girls of 
eighteen have seenaed httle short of a catas- 
trophe. But Hester Darrell was not like * most 
girls.' Her nature was so simple that she had 
been nicknamed amongst her school-fellows 
Daisy Darrell, a sobriquet to which their 
imaginations had been doubtless assisted by 
her delicate complexion; but her simplicity 
was not of that sort which is akin to folly. 
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She had indeed a quite unusual stock of ' savinor 
common sense/ and what is still rarer in persons 
of her age and sex, a very keen sense of humour. 
Indeed it is so very rare, that before confessing 
that it was this sense which now came upper- 
most with her, I must, in justice to Hester, 
remind my readers that she was no mere coun- 
try girl, who finds herself for the first time in 
London and alone. She had jfriends, though 
apparently not in Piccadilly, to whom she could 
have gone if necessary and awaited events, and 
the consciousness of this fact no doubt enabled 
her to take a cheerful view of matters. At all 
events it struck her as so exceedingly funny 
that the cabman should have selected Apsley 
House as her place of residence, that she could 
hardly restrain her mirth. 

^Indeed you are quite wrong,' she pro- 
tested, almost with tears in her eyes, as the 
cabman was about to drive within the great 
gates. It was no more likely to be her papa's 
home, than the equestrian statue over the way 
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was likely to be her papa. Indeed, since lie 
was in a cavalry regiment, the latter suggestion 
was on the whole the less monstrously impro- 
bable one of the two. 

' All I know is,' said the cabman, with the 
dogged pertinacity of his race, ' that there is 
no 299a anywhere, and we have come to the 
end of Piccadilly.' 

There was really some sort of logic in this ; 
the poor man had at least driven as far as he 
could in the desired direction, and perhaps 
concluded that the stately pile before him 
comprised within itself a suflGicient number 
of tenements to make up the requisite amount. 

While Hester was debating in her mind as 
to which of her few London friends she should 
apply in this emergency, whether to Lady 
Buttermere who lived comparatively near, or 
to Mrs. West in Bayswater, who, though more 
removed as to distance, was nearer to her 
in social relation, and whUe the cabman was 
regarding her from his box with sidelong 
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composure — for the difficulty was none of his — 
she saw a friendly face pass by. 

* Mr. Langton, Mr. Langton/ she called out, 
a little louder than gentlemen are in the habit 
of being addressed in Piccadilly, but in sweet, 
plaintive tones nevertheless. 

The gentleman, who had quick ears, turned 
round at once. He was a tall middle-aged man, 
attired in what almost might be called flowing 
garments ; his coat flew loosely back, his white 
waistcoat was large and loose, his trousers 
flapped against his roomy boots. He had the 
air of a man who was prepared to sacrifice (and 
indeed had done it) all appearances to comfort. 
And yet there was no mistaking Philip Langton 
for anything but a gentleman ; nay more, he 
had an appearance of great distinction. Though 
of good family, he was not by birth an aristo- 
crat; though moderately well provided for, 
he was not rich ; though above the average 
of inteUigence, he was rather plodding than 
brilliant; and yet with little beyond these 
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negativo qualities there were few men more 
sought after and made much of in London. 

The secret, of this social success lay in a 
singular combination of amiability with strength 
of mind ; he was kind even to gentleness, but 
also very inflexible of purpose. A foolish and 
audacious person, deceived by his pleasant 
ways, had sometimes ventured on taking a 
liberty with him, but it had never been re- 
peated ; that, too, had been years ago ; he was 
far too well known for such an occurrence to 
be possible now. He was respected in a cer- 
tain way even in circles where respect for any 
one was almost unknown ; and where good 
fellowship reigned he was held to be its prime 
minister. Young gentlemen of fashion just 
introduced to club society thought it the 
proudest moment of their lives when Philip 
Langton took their arm as he walked down St. 
James's Street, and in that doubtful neighbour- 
hood they could hardly have been in safer 
company. He was detested by the scoundrels 
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of society, who laughed at his easy clothes, and 
mimicked his somewhat old-fashioned manners 
behind his broad back, but all that was best in 
clubland had a good word for him. He was 
her father's oldest friend and had been her'first 
playmate. It was his boast that his gold watch 
chain had helped her to cut her teeth. 

* What, you here. Miss Hester, and alone ? ' 
he said, hurrying up to the cab door. *I 
thought you would have been making your 
father's afternoon tea by this time? ' 

' I would be if I knew where to make it,' 
she replied, * but he has given me the wrong 
address. Look here,' she said, pointing to an 
open letter, 'he has written it quite plainly, 
299a.' 

The face of her companion became for a 
moment very grave, then expanded — no, it did 
jiot quite do that, it permitted itself the relaxa- 
tion of a dry and humorous smile. 

' It's a mistake for 99a,' he said. * I think 
I know how it came about. If you can make 
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room for me on the back seat I will be your 
convoy, so far.' Then with his foot upon 
the step he said to the cabman, * 99a, my 
man/ 

'It ain't a mossel of use,' was the unex- 
pected rejoinder from the box. ' 0' course I 
thought the young lady had made that mis- 
take, and kept my eye upon the doors as we 
came along ; 99 there is, but as to 99a, there 
ain't no such number, except,' he added 
surlily, as though ruffled by a reminis- 
cence, * except in the Metropolitan pohce 
force.' 

*You drive where I tell you,' said Mr. 
Langton in a tone that admitted of no denial, 
though his face was genial enough when he 
turned it to his fair companion. ' The fact is 
the man is right enough as to the house your 
father has taken not being in Piccadilly. It 
is not the rose, but only near the rose, being 
round the corner in "Welham Street, to which 
it properly belongs.' 
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'Then what becomes of No. 1 Welham 
Street ? ' inquked Hester. 

' Oh, that's ever so far from you ; there is 
996 Piccadilly, and, for all I know, 99c, 
between you and it. The advantages of a good 
address, my dear Miss Hester, are not confined 
to persons, but extend also to places.' 

' Still, is it not something like passing under 
an alias?' inquired Hester with humorous 
gravity. 

'There is certainly an analogy,' admitted 
Langton. 'However, an alias is a matter of 
great convenience. Eoyal personages use it 
when they go abroad, when it is called an 
incognito.' 

' But the incognito of Welham Street seems 
to me just the other way,' argued Hester. 'We 
pretend ' 

'Here we are at home,' exclaimed Mr. 
Langton with precipitancy, 'and there is the 
Colonel, like Noah at the first floor window 
awaiting the return of his dove.' 
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* I hope papa wants to see me more than 
Noah wanted to see the dove,' was Hester's 
laughing rejoinder. 

' To be sure. I had forgotten,' said Mr. 
Langton. *The parallel, I must confess, is 
not so complete as it might be.' 

He bit his beard (which was a long one), 
and looked a little annoyed; he was a man 
not accustomed to make mistakes, or at all 
events to be detected in them ; nor perhaps 
would he have made this one but for a sleeping 
trouble in his mind which had been awakened 

ft 

by Hester's words, and thrown it off its usual 
balance. Hester flew up-stairs, and the next 
moment was clasped in her father's arms. 

* How nice and bright you look ! ' she cried 
admiringly as she kissed him again and again. 
* The more I see of you the more I am con- 
vinced that you are not my papa at all, but 
my elder brother. If you go on like that, don- 
stantly going backward, you will be my younger 
brother. In a few years I feel that I shall have 
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great responsibiKties about sending you to 
college. — He does not look like my papa, does 
he, Mr. Langton ? ' 

Indeed he did not, nor like anybody's papa. 
Of all r61es on the stage of life — so far at 
least as appearances went — for that of the 
parent Colonel Eichard Darrell was least fitted. 
It was not only that he looked very unlike a 
heavy father ; he did not resemble even a lighl^ 
one. He seemed to be standing 'where the 
brook and river meet ' in the life of a young 
bachelor, just on the brink, and that was all, 
of being a man about town. Of course he was 
' preserved/ but nature had done so much for 
him that he hardly needed the appliances of art. 
His brown hair was still glossy and tolerably 
thick. His moustache was smooth and silken- as 
a boy's ; even his complexion had the .hue of 
youth, except where the razor, in obliterating 
the whiskers, had darkened the cheek. His 
figure, set oflf, however, by a tightly-buttoned 
frock coat, was faultless. But for the Colonel's 
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eyes indeed one might have taken him for five-r 
and-thirty, or even less ; in their tell-tale comers 
were to be seen faint traces of *the envioua 
crow ; ' also, though they were bright enough^ 
there was occasionally a look of anxiety in them 
very foreign to the rest of the face. They did 
not wear it now, but expressed a certain tender 
penitence, a meek shame&cedness, which did 
not misbecome him. Eichard Darrell was 
essentially a man to misbehave himself and be 
forgiven. 

* It is quite true that I am not fit to be a 
papa, Hester, whether I look like one or not,' he 
said in remorseful tones. ' I shall never for- 
give myself for not having met you at the 
railway-station. But the fact^ is ' — ^here he 
looked towards his old friend with comical 
embarrassment — ' that horrible train you know 
was half an hour late again.' 

' I suppose you mean the train from San- 
down/ said Langton drily. 

' Yes, Philip knows how unpunctual it is^ 
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my dear,' continued the Colonel, artfully ex- 
tracting from the other's speech what best 
suited his purpose. Langton had reproved 
him enough he thought, and could never go 
the length of telling Hester that what had 
detained him from his daughter's arms had been 
a race meeting. 

* I tried to catch the 4.30, but just missed 
it.' 

* What does it matter,' said Hester, * since I 
have got you at last, you dear old young papa ? 
It is not to be expected, nor would it be right, 
that you should give up your own engagements, 
perhaps important ones ' — (' It was rather 
important,' put in the Colonel, sheepishly) — 
'just to humour a mere schoolgirl.' 

* But you are not a mere schoolgirl now, 
Hester,' observed the Colonel with precipitation* 
' You are a very fine young woman, and going 
to be the belle of the season. Is she not, 
Philip ? ' 

< Langton, thus appealed to, regarded Hester 
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with the air of a connoisseur who inspects a 
picture. Hester drew herself up, crossed her 
arms, and looked at him, head aside, in her 
turn, with a charming expression of meek 
defiance. 

' And what have you got to say, sir ? ' she 
inquired. ' Speak out ; I can see that there is 
something amiss with me.' 

* Well, I only wish ' 

' Then there is something,' she interrupted 
with pretended chagrin. 

* Yes ; but you can't mend it. I was going 
to say that I only wish I were twenty years 
younger.' 

The young girl made him a sweeping curt- 
sey. ' I had no idea that you paid compliments^ 
Mr. Langton.' 

' Nor does he usually,' put in the Colonel. 
'No, I'm hanged if he does,' he added, as 
though recaUing some personal experience to 
the contrary. ' But Philip would not do, my 
dear, even if he were ever so juvenile. He is. 
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what we call — that is, what some people call — ? 
" not good enough." * 

' Nay, I call that rude, papa,' said Hester, 
with a quick blush. Even in fun she did not 
like to hear her old playmate, whom she looked 
upon as a second father, abused. 

* It is quite true, my dear Hester, in every 
sense,' said Mr. Langton gravely. * Seriously, 
however,' he continued, ' it has been determined 
by your father that you are to marry a Prince 
of the Blood Eoyal ; it will require an Act of 
Parliament, but that can be got over ; and now 
you know the reason why he has taken No. 99a 
Piccadilly, instead of No. 1 Welham Street.' 

' How can you talk such rubbish, Langton ? ' 
§aid the Colonel, fuming and twirhng his 
moustaches. 

. ' I call that hard,' observed Hester solemnly. 
*Papa thinks the idea of my becoming a 
Princess rubbish. It is something, however, 
that I have got a grievance against him at last ; 
I have been looking for one all my life.' 
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* And never found one, my darling ? ' 
inquired the Colonel softly. 

' Never.' 

*Bv heavens, she is an angel!' cried the 
Colonel. 

Mr. Langton said nothing, he had moved to 
the window and was looking out of it — not 
into Welham Street, nor even into Piccadilly^ 

* But do you know, my darling, that there 
are some people who think you very ill-used,' 
continued the Colonel, significantly ; * who say, 
for instance, that I neglect you ? ' 

' You ! What, my dear old young papa ? 
Then they must be mad people,' said Hester, 
with indignation. ' They should be put in a 
padded room.* 

Such fiUal loyalty might well have provoked 
a smile, but the faces of her companions were 
both very grave. There was silence for a 
moment, and then her father said, in his 
tenderest tone, * We are quite forgetting all this 
time, my child, that you have just arrived from 
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a long journey, that your dresses are all packed 
up, and that we dine in half an hour/ 

* That is plenty of time for me, papa ; au 
revoir then ; when you see me next, gentlemen, 
I shall be resplendent in crimped — that is, 
crumpled, mushn/ 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 

For a full minute after Hester left the room 
the two men kept their respective positions 
without speaking. The Colonel was the first 
to break silence. ' You see, she expects you, 
Phihp ; of course you will dine with us.' 

' Of course I shall do nothing of the kind,' 
was the dry response. * It is only right that 
you and your daughter should be alone together 
the first evening after her return. You will 
have plenty to talk about.' 

' I suppose I shall,' said the Colonel doubt- 
foUy. 

' You ought to have ; and at all events she 
will make up for your deficiencies. If you feel 
no interest in your daughter's afiairs, which axe 
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quite as important to her as the odds against 
Lancaster are to you, I entreat you to assume 
some. If you fail to gain her confidence now, 
remember you will never gain it. It is your 
first and best, if not your only chance.' 

' Tut, tut I did you not hear her speak of 
me just now? The dear girl is devoted to 
me.' 

* She loves you, Kichard, but she does not 
know you.' 

'That's a pleasant speech from an old 
friend,' exclaimed DarreU bitterly. 

' It is because I am so old a friend that I 
speak so plainly. Moreover, you may write 
it down on the other side of the ledger, that 
though I know you better than any man knows 
you, I am still your best friend.' 

' I beheve that, Philip,' admitted the Colonel, 
lighting a cigarette and w;alking impatiently up 
iuid down the little drawing-room. ' But what 
would you have me do ? ' 

' I would have you put that cigarette out. 
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This room, remember, is your daughter's only 
sitting-room/ 

' Oh, that's nonsense. Hester is much too 
sensible and well-brought-up a girl to have any 
objection to tobacco.' 

' No doubt ; but the people who call upon 
her will perhaps object to it. The society you 
intend her to mix with is not, I conclude, to be 
exclusively composed of young gentlemen of 
fortune.' 

The colour rushed into the Colonel's cheeks. 
' There is no other man in the world,' he said 
with vehemence, ^ who would dare to talk to 
me hke that, Langton.' 

* And there is no other man in the world, 
Darrell, who would care to do so,' was the 
quiet reply. 'You have many friends, and 
your daughter will have many lovers ; but who 
will love your daughter for her father's sake 
save me ? For her to love you is easy enough, 
since it is easy for others ; but I want her also 
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to respect you. If she knew what I know of 
you that would be difficult' 

* As far as that, goes/ returned the Colonel 
grimly, ' it would be difficult for any woman, if 
she really knew him, to respect any man.' 

'Perhaps,' answered Langton, coolly, 
* though it is possible you generalise from 
insufficient data. But I know enough of Hester 
to be assured that if her respect for any one 
f hould be lost, much else would go with it.' 

^ But you have no idea how very respect- 
able — that, of course, but I mean how thought- 
ful and particular I am going to be, Langton.' 

'I cannot say that you have begim very 
well as regards thoughtfiilness.- I think, for 

example, you might have given up Sandown 
races just for one afternoon for your daughter's 
sake.' 

' That's very true, t feel that I ought to 
have met her at the railway-station. On the 
other hand, the dear girl is so well accustomed 
to take care of herself.' 
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*No girl with her good looks, Darrell, 
should be permitted to go about alone m 
London, if it can be avoided.' 

' Well, perhaps not. I admit it was thought- 
less of me ; still she had only to drive to this 
address/ 

' Which you had not even given to her 
correctly. She was put to great embarrassment 
and even some distress in consequence.' 

' What do you mean ? I wrote to her most 
distinctly. I remember I took great pains to 
be distinct to say that I had taken 99a 
Piccadilly for the season.' 

' You meant to do so, no doubt ; but what 
you did write, for I have seen it, was 299a, 
and I can easily guess the reason. It was not 
your daughter's return to town, but your 
number in the Derby lottery that you were 
thinking about.' 

' Is it possible I could have been such an 
idiot ? That ticket, however, was a rare stroke 
of luck, was it not ? — though heaven knows it 
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was owed to me. The idea of sucli a beggarly 
thing as " a sweep " turning up trumps ! The 
odds against my drawing Lancaster were 
literally three hundred to one, you know, and 
now by hedging against him I am certain to 
pidl off a good stake/ 

* Whicli you will never do,' was the other's 
quiet reply. 

' But I must do it, if I only hedge.' 

' Yes, but you won't hedge.' 

' Well, you see I have very good reports of 
Mason's horse,' said the Colonel persuasively. 
* I don't believe in tips in a general way ; 
but ' 

* You have got some particular information,' 
put in the other. 

' Then you know about it ; that's odd, for 
Digby Mason told me in the greatest confi- 
dence.' 

Langton laughed aloud. 

Tor forty-five you are certainly the 
youngest man I know ; the idea of any one out 
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•of his teens believing in "particular informa- 
tion" about a race-horse.' 

*But it comes from Digby Mason, I tell 
you/ 

' Then I should certainly hedge.' 

^ Ah, I forgot, you have a prejudice against 
that young fellow. I do assure you, however, 
he is as straight as a die.' 

' A loaded one.' 

' For shame, Langton — I really don't know 
what you mean. Even between friends things 
should not be said like that.' 

* I say nothing ; only if you must play 
cards with Mason I wish you'd stick to 
whist.' 

' I do generally. Though it is true I some- 
times take a hand at picquet with him. You 
ask any man who knows, and he will tell you 
I am the better player.' 

' I did not say you were not ; but Mason is 
the more lucky one.' 

' Well, luck cannot last for ever.' 
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' Just SO,' returned the other significantly. 
* When it does, it ceases to be luck/ 

' I can't stand this, Langton, and I won't,* 
exclaimed the Colonel with irritation. ^ I don't 
mind being taken to task by you, because I 
know you mean me nothing but good ; but I 
will not have my friends spoken of in this 
manner behind their backs.' 

'Mr. Mason is very well aware of my 
opinion of him,' said Langton coldly. 

'And you don't speak to one another in 
consequence ; under these circumstances it is 
surely very bad form to speak against him.' 

For one instant Philip Langton's brow grew 
dark as a thunder-cloud, and his eyes flashed 
fire ; but the next moment his face, though 
it had slightly paled, was as unruffled as 
ever. 

' Let us talk of something else, Dick,' he 
6aid gently. ' Who is to be Hester's chaperon? 
She cannot live here alone with nobody but 
nurse Arkell to take care of her.* 
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* Then her father counts for nothing I sup- 
pose/ said the Colonel. 

It was evident by his tone as well as by his 
flushed face that, unlike his companion, he had 
hot yet recovered his equanimity. 

* Of course when you are at home it will be 
all right, my dear fellow ; but do you propose 
to be always at home — ^in the afternoons, for 
instance ? ' 

' Well, perhaps not every afternoon.' 

' Just so ; now it is in the afternoon that 
people call.' 

' To be sure ; I had never thought of that ; 
I am ever so much obliged to you for speaking 
of it. Mrs. West, however, will be constantly 
looking in, no doubt. However, as you say ' 
(Langton had said nothing, but he was looking 
volumes), ' it won't do to trust to that. The 
dear girl must have a chaperon.' 

Phihp Langton shrugged his shoulders. 
Bachelor as he was, it struck him as amazing 
that the necessity for such an arrangement had 
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not occurred to the Colonel. In spite of him- 
self and of his desire to bear lightly upon his 
friend's shortcomings, he also felt a little 
indignant upon Hester's account. 

* It will require some judgment, Darrell,' 
he answered gravely. ' You can't hire a 
chaperon — or at least, if you did, she would be 
worse than none at all — as you hire furnished 
apartments.' 

' Of. course not ; I will talk that over with 
Hester.' 

* Quite right ; it is she who ought to have 
the chief voice in such a matter.' 

' No doubt. On the other hand, there are 
some things about which she knows very httle, 
and which it is nevertheless essential that she 
should understand.' 

The Colonel said this with the air of a man 
who has a good deal to say, then suddenly 
stopped short. He looked at his companion 
interrogatively, almost appealingly ; but though 
the other's face was attentive enough, it was 
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also imperturbable ; he made no reply. ' The 
fact is, you see/ continued the Colonel, with an 
air of great perplexity, * though Hester is the 
dearest of girls, and we have always been 
devoted, to each other, I have never spoken 
with her about the state of my affairs. I am 
afraid she thinks I am a rich man.' 

Langton shook his head, 

' Well, if she doesn't, so much the better ; if 
she knows how I am situated that's half the 
battle.' 

' Do you know how you are situated your- 
self ? ' inquired the other drily. 

' Well, of course — that is to say generally 
— what you may call in round numbers. Per- 
haps ten thousand pounds.' 

There was a stifled groan from Langton. 
Since the last statement of accounts the Colonel 
had lost half his fortune. 

' And what do you pay for your present 
quarters ? ' inquired the other, looking round 
the room, which, though gaudily furnished, and 
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ffit to be placed on the stage in a drama of 
society, looked very unlike what we call 'home.' 
'A hundred pounds a month. It is a 
largeish figure, but I look upon it under the 
circumstances as a good investment. Then 
there wiU be five thousand more coming to 
Hester from the Phcenix,^ 

* Which, while you live, however, will be 
only another drain upon your resources, as you 
have to pay the premiums/ 

* I am always very particular about them,' 
said the Colonel complacently, 

*And I trust you always will be. To fail 
in that, Eichard, would be the wickedest act 
that a man in your position could commit/ 

' Good heavens ! do you suppose I don't 
feel that ? ' returned the other, with irritation. 
.' K I thought myself capable of leaving my 
Hester unprovided for I should not be fit to 
live ; and, perhaps, as it is,' he added des- 
perately, * I am better out of the world than 
m it. 
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* Hush ! husli ! ' said Langton, pointing to 
the ceiling, from which there had proceeded 
more than once[]a dull heavy thud, indicative of 
boxes. Mt is idle to deny that your position is 

. a very unpleasant one, but what I fear about it 
is that it may be also precarious. The fortune 
you have to-day, small as it is, may be gone to- 
morrow/ 

' ITo, no, my dear fellow ; on the contrary, 
my lawyer assures me it is invested admirably, 
and quite safe.' 

* Safe ! as if anythiog was safe with a man 
who plays picquet for five-shilling points, whist 
for fivers, and backs his own judgment on the 
race-course ! ' 

* But I am not going to do so any more. 
Lancaster is the last horse I mean to back.' 

' You said just now you were going to bet 
against him.' 

'Did I? Well, perhaps I shaU. I feel 
that, under the circumstances, I ought to stick 
to certainties^ — I don't mean "morals," they 
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always come off wrong — and avoid risks. 
Come, I promise you I'll hedge my money ; 
whatever I have TU keep, you may take that 
much for granted. But even as it is, matters, 
as you were saying, are very far from cheerful, 
and that brings me back again to Hester. I 
want somebody to hint to her, in the most 
delicate way in the world, that things are in 
short as they are, and that her best, indeed 
her only chance — it's a precious unpleasant 
thing for me to broach to her — but you must 
see it yourself, Philip, as clear as daylight.' 

^ I think I do,' said Langton quietly. * You 
want this young girl to set her heart — no, that's 
not quite the expression — to marry for money.' 

'That is a needlessly blunt and offensive 
way of putting it,' said the Colonel, in an 
aggrieved tone ; ' why should a rich young 
fellow be less desirable as a husband than a 
poor young fellow ? ' 

* He generally is,' observed the other sen- 
tentiously ; ' he is^ spoilt and selfish to begin 
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•v^ith ; but, by the way, why should it be a 
young fellow at all ? ' 

'Eh! well, I don't know, only it seems 
more fitting.' 

' I am glad you are thinking of fitness. I 
thought, perhaps,' and here he looked at the 
Colonel very sharply, 'you might have had 
some particular young fellow in your eye for 
Hester.' 

' Certainly not ; no,' answered the other,, 
reddening. ' She will be free to take her own 
choice ; that is, within hmits. We cannot quite 
throw the handkerchief to whom we like.' 

' A rich marriage is, in fact, the only thing 
that can reimburse you for your losses.' 

' I am not thinking of myself, or even my 
losses, so far as they regard myself,' returned 
the Colonel earnestly. ' So help me heaven it 
is so, nor do I take any credit to myself for 
that; for, to tell you the honest truth, old 
fellow, things have come to that pass with me 
that I don't much care what becomes of me.' 
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* You must have held very bad paper lately/ 
said the other drily, 

* Yes, I have,' returned the Colonel naively ; 
* nothing but twos and threes. But that's not 
it — at least, though of course it makes bad 
worse, it is not the worst of it. The life of a 
man like me is like a cigar, very pleasant until 
one gets near the end, and then there's some- 
thing bitter — aliquid amari, as we used to say 
at Eton. One is sometimes almost tempted to 
throw it away.' 

Langton regarded his friend Avith astonish- 
ment. He knew that his disposition was risky, 
in the sense of speculation, but he had never 
seen in it any approach to recklessness, still 
less had he observed in him the slightest dis- 
position to moralise. 

'Look here, Dick,' he said presently, *if 
things are as you say with you — not only as 
regards your affairs, I mean, but you — and as 
only a rich marriage can mend matters, why 
not marry, yourself? ' 
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The Colonel rose, nay, jumped from Lis 
chair. 

' Marry ! I marry ! good heavens ! ' 

' Well, why not ? you are a young man 
yet, much too young indeed for your paternal 
position. Though you wear your coat so tight, 
you are not like old Sir Archibald, who, when 
a button bursts, goes all to pieces. There are 
half-a-dozen women I know, all with money, 
who would be ready to jump down your 
throat.' 

One would have thought one of them had 
done it, for the Colonel looked half-choked. 

' What horrible nonsense you talk ! ' he 
gasped. 

* Nonsense! Only give me authority to 
treat with them, that's all. I'll do it without 
any compunction — ^and you'll see whether it's 
nonsense. Of course I can't guarantee youth, 
that would be contrary to that sense of fitness 
which you just expressed. It can't be " a com- 
panion to your dear girl," — such as Sir Archi- 
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bald wanted for Ms girls, only they wouldn't 
have her — with respect to age, but they ^halL 
have money, I promise you. There's Lady 
Marabout for one/ 

Td rather hang myself,' said the Colonel 
vehemently. 

* Very good ; she will make excellent 
settlements and you will hang yourself after- 
wards. It sounds unfeeling, but you have just 
said you didn't care what became of you.' 

'I couldn't do it,' said the Colonel posi- 
tively, ' one must stop somewhere, remember, 
even in self-sacrifice.' 

Langton smiled sardonically; the smile 
seemed to say, 'How on earth should you 
know that, since you are utterly unacquainted 
with the subject ? ' But the other did not 
notice it. ' The proposition is not to be 
thought of,' he went on ; ' how would you 
like it yourself .P' Philip Langton's face had 
suddenly grown grey and cold as a stone^ 
*Well, I don't mean that, of course, but your 
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suggestion is impossible. My habits are — con- 
finned. I must have my rubber pretty often. 
I have not been what people call *' at home " 
till two in the morning for the last twenty 
years. I have always smoked all over the 
place. Yes, everywhere^^ added the Colonel 
with ferocious vehemence. ' I can't go to 
sleep without tobacco.' 

A smile flickered upon Langton's face, but 
only for a moment. There was something on 
his mind — a word unawares had thrown it 
there — which was antagonistic to mirth. 

'What must be must be,' he sighed. 
'When it comes to self-sacrifice it is the 
woman that has to make it, that is their 
common lot.' 

' I don't see that Hester, if you mean her, 
need sacrifice anything,' muttered the Colonel. 
* One would think I was going to sell her to 
the highest bidder.' 

• No, to do you justice I do not think that ; 
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if I did think so I should not be talking to you 
as I am now.' 

*I am sure you would not; you would 
give me a piece of your mind and tiun your 
back on me for ever, and quite right too/ said 
the Colonel energetically. ' Come, Philip, do 
stay to dinner. I have not time to dress any 
more than you. Indeed, for that matter, you 
would be just as welcome in an ulster.' 

*No,' said Langton, but with the air of a 
man who gives up something pleasant too. ' It 
would not be right. You and your daughter 
should be alone the first evening, especially as 
you have something serious to say to her.' 

*Yes, that's just it,' murmured the Colonel 
complainingly. ' I have never spoken seriously 
to the dear girl in my life. It's very hard 
upon me.' 

'Take care you are not hard upon her,' 
said Langton warningly. 

' I hard upon my little girl ! What sort of 
brute do you take me for ? ' 
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Langton nodded kindly — an ample reply to 
his friend's question — and hearing a light step 
and a trailing garment on the stairs hurriedly 
quitted the room. 

As he closed the front door behind him, his 
face was full of anxious thought. ' There will 
be trouble in that house/ he sighed to himself. 
' " Not to the highest bidder," said Darrell, 
which is doubtless true enough, but to dispose 
of her by private contract might be even worse. 
" A young man," he said ; he had some one in 
his mind, I know. Heaven forbid it should be 
the one I have in mine.' 
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CHAPTER V- 

'MOSTLY FRENCH/ 

I AM always in difficulties when 1 have to 
describe apparel ; it is a thing which does not 
interest me, which I regret as I regret any 
other deficiency in my nature. In my youth I 
have had contemporaries who have been liter- 
ally ' wrapped up ' in their clothes, and have 
envied them their satisfaction. It distresses me 
to reflect that at the same epoch some of the 
gentler sex may have taken some pains in this 
direction for my unworthy sake, which must 
have been utterly thrown away. It is not 
only that I have not appreciated it, but I 
have not seen it. Yet I have no reason to 
believe that I am colour-blind. If they had 
attired themselves in purple and fine hnen, 
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I think I should have noticed the purple; 
but anything less pronounced escapes my ob- 
servation. 

It is for this reason that my pen is utterly 
inadequate to describe Hester Darrell as she- 
descends into the drawing-room of No. 99a 
Piccadilly. She is, of course, not splendidly 
arrayed, for such things are not done merely 
to please papa, yet she gives one the impres- 
sion of perfect taste. And this is surely the 
intention of dress ; it ought to have the same 
effect as a soft carpet, that is to say, should 
produce a general impression of satisfactoriness- 
without any sense of pattern or particularity. 
I must needs confess (though it may not be 
to her advantage) that Hester's dress also 
suggested costhness ; it was white, but it was 
not muslin as she threatened it would be; it 
was, I am thankful to say, not silk, a material 
that makes a noise distressing to the nerves, 
and which sets my teeth on edge to think of ; 
it was not stiff at all but soft and fluffy. She 
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looked as innocent and as perfectly at home in 
it as a bird in its nest. 

' How nice my little girl looks ! ' exclaimed 
the Colonel, with involuntary admiration. ' Let 
me forget for the moment the fact that I have 
not yet paid the dressmaker's bill.' 

' That need not detract from your admira- 
tion in this case/ was the rejoinder, *for I 
made it myself.' 

'It is impossible!' cried the Colonel in- 
credulously. 'You would persuade me that 
the amateur is superior to the professional ; as 
a matter of feet, though some foolish people 
maintain the contrary, the gamekeeper always 
shoots better than his master, and the gentle- 
man rider is eclipsed by the jockey.' 

'Nevertheless, I made the whole of it,' 
persisted Hester, extending her white arms to 
express completeness, ' seam and gusset and 
band, band and gusset and seam. Madame 
Landais will corroborate the fact.' 

' No doubt, just as the drawing-master will 
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aver that his piipiFs performances are all her 
own for his own credit. I never -dispute a 
lady's word, my love, but I reserve for myself 
the right of private judgment/ 

' You are very rude, papa. In Piiris, where 
I come from, sir, the gentlemen are more 
polite/ 

'You will find them polite enough here, 
my dear,' replied the Colonel, with involun- 
tary significance. He could have well believed 
that Hester would have turned out a pretty 
girl ; but he had not been prepared for such 
exceptional grace and beauty. She had a 
charm, too, much rarer, that of freshness and 
naturalness. His life suddenly ebbed back 
again twenty years. 

' You remind me of your mother,' he said 
softly. 

Hester went up to him and kissed him, 
with the tears in her eyes. 'You will not 
be lonely any more, papa,' she whispered, 'I 
will do my best to fill her place.' 
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This simplicity — for her attempt to fathom 
his thoughts was rather wide of the mark — » 
touched him very much. His face grew very 
tender — and older. He was almost upon the 
point of giving way to a burst of emotion. 
There were some things, however, notwith- 
standing what folks said to the contrary, that 
Colonel Eichard Darrell felt that he could not 
afford to indulge in. 

' There is the gong, my dear ; let me take 
you down to dinner.' 

Father and daughter went down the narrow 
stairs together. 

' We are very scant of room in this house/ 
he said ; ' in selecting a chaperon for you, we 
must look out for a slim one.' 

* A chaperon ! ' she exclaimed in alarm. 
* What do I want of chaperons when I have 
my papa .^ ' 

'He is too young,' answered the Colonel, 
smiling. 

They spoke in the French tongue, which 
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was familiar to both of them, because of the 
butler, an ecclesiastical-looking personage of 
the proper type ; he had been secured, having, 
by a great stroke of fortime, been ' out of 
employ ' at the time, * by the job/ 

*But that is the very reason why there 
should be no chaperon, papa. It would be 
scandalous. It is my first duty to protect 
your reputation.' 

The Colonel shook with laughter. This 
was just the sort of daughter that delighted 
him. He had always loved her, but had not 
hitherto recognised in her this pleasant drol- 
lery and intuitive knowledge of the world. 
He sighed to think that, thanks to his own 
folly, she was a luxury that he could not 
afford to keep for his own pleasure. 

* I hope you are not sorry,' she continued, 
' that this dragon of a daughter has come home 
to exercise surveillance over you.' 

' No, my dear, I am not sorry,' he answered, 
with a loving look. ' But there is on my side, 
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too, a sense of responsibility. Though what \h 
called an idle man, I am not without my 
eug€fcgements, and shall not be able to be at 
home with you every hour of the day, as — 
ahem !— of course I would much prefer to be/ 

Hester laughed aloud. 'Such devotion, 
my dear papa, coiild, I am sure, have no 
other end than martjrdom. In less than a 
week you would be bored to death/ 

' Not at all,' said the Colonel eagerly, but 
with ever so httle of a blush. 

'What!' She held up a pink finger as 
though reproving some four-footed pet. Her 
laughter grew louder, like a brook swollen by 
the summer rain, and the Coloners cheeks 
grew redder and redder. ' What an audacious 
young papa it is,' she said, ' to try and make 
me believe that he would not soon get tired of 
the society of a bread-and-butter school-girl ! ' 

' You are not the least Hke anything of the 
sort,' exclaimed thd Colonel confidently. 

' But this is only the first half-hour of iie/ 
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she persisted. * And besides, you are dining. 
Imagine to yourself a whole afternoon mth me 
— six afternoons, and three of them wet ones — 
instead of at the club ! ' 

The Colonel's jaw fell. He tried to keep it 
up but he couldn't. • 

* I will not continue the domestic picture,* 
concluded Hester, 'the details would be too 
painful ; but just conceive your feelings at 
afternoon tea, when your friends, are beginning 
their rubber.' 

' I deny your premises altogether,' siaid the 
Colonel ; ' but whatever truth may be in them 
only strengthens my own position. You cannot 
be left here alone to receive callers/ 

' But I don't want callers, dear papa. I 
have promised Madame Langlais to pursue my 
studies, and I mean to get you to subscribe to 
the circulating hbraries for all the nice books 
— for one reads nothing, you know, in France 
— ^and as for companionship, when I want to 
talk I'll make nurse Arkell come and sit in 
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the drawing-room till you come home to 
dinner; 

*But nurse Arkell won't do to receive 
visitors. Suppose Lady Buttermere calls, for 
instance ? ' 

'Why shouldn't I receive her? She 
won't bite me in London any more than she 
bit me in the country, will she? I am not 
the least afraid of Lady Buttermere.' 

'I don't think you are/ said the Colonel 
admiringly, * though I know a good many girls 
who would shake in their shoes at the mere 
sight of her. But there are other people — ^yes 
— ^who would think it very odd. No, dear, 
you must have a chaperon. Now don't you 
think your friend, Mrs. West, could be induced 
to come ? ' 

' What ! and leave her home and her girls 
to look after me, papa ? I am quite sure she 
would not.' 

'To be sure. I forgot that she had a 
family. And one could hardly make it worth 
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her while, could one ? ' inquired the Colonel 
indecisively. 

* You could not hire her, if you mean that, 
papa. Goodness gracious ! what an idea ! ' 

'But how do young girls get chaperons? 
It's a thing which comes altogether new to me, 
you see.' 

' Well, 1 suppose so,' said Hester comically. 
' You have never had occasion to advertise for 
such a thing on your own account, no doubt. 
"Wanted, a chaperon. Apply to Colonel 
Eichard Darrell. The highest references as to 
character supplied by Philip Langton, Esq., 
Megatherium Club." ' 

' I wish you would take things a little more 
seriously, Hester ; but still, what you say has 
some sense. Perhaps I had better advertise.' 

'That will be capital!' cried Hester, 
clapping her hands. 'An army of dowagers 
will file into No. 99a between two and four, to 
be interviewed and cross-examined as to their 
qualifications. I can see my dear young papa 
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at it. One of them — the oldest and ugliest — 
will faint in his arms, like Mrs. Bardell. There 
will be employment for gentlemen of the long 
robe, as the papers say. You will have to 
compromise for ten thousand pounds, or give 
me a step-mother.' 

^ That would be one way out of the diffi- 
culty, certainly,' said the Colonel ruefiilly. 
' Well, I will speak about it to Mrs. Brabazon.' 

' Oh dear ! you are not going to propose to 
her to come, papa, I do hope!' exclaimed 
Hester in alarm. 

'My dear girl, how can you talk such 
nonsense I But a lady of her position and 
strong religious principles ' 

'Eh?' 

It was only a monosyllable, but there was 
a world of significance in it. 

' My dear child, what do you mean ? Do 
you venture to imply that Mrs. Brabazon is not 
religious ? Why she goes to church — as I am 
informed— even on week-days. Her views, 
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in fact, are supposed to be a little too extreme 
—lighted candles in the daytime.' 

' Just as you have at the club,' murmured 
Hester. 

^My dearest girl/ exclaimed the Colonel 
earnestly, ^ I entreat of you not to be flippant 
when speaking of persons of rank and fashion. 
They are not proper objects of satire, even of 
playful satire.' 

'But they are sometimes so funny, dear 
papa,' pleaded Hester. 

' I don't deny, my dear, that they are very 
often supremely ridiculous. But it is not wise, 
and it is not safe to laugh at them, "It is 
dangerous," says the Scripture, to do so " even 
in one's bedchamber, for birds of the air may 
carry the matter." ' 

' And yet I have heard Mr. Langton make 
great fun of Mrs. Brabazon, and even of Lord 
Buttermere, without your expressing disap- 
proval, papa,' observed Hester demurely. 

'My dear child, Philip Langton is Philip 
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Langton, a man with a certain position of his 
own, such as it is ; but you — well, you are a 
young girl who has to make her own way in 
the world.' 

'I don't understand,' said Hester softly, 
and with a frightened air. She looked involun- 
tarily round the showy little apartment, which, 
more like a French than an English dining- 
room, was decorated almost in drawing-room 
style. 'We are not so very poor, are we, 
papa ? ' 

' We are not paupers, of course, my dear ; 
if anything were to happen to me, you would 
not have .to go out as a lady's-maid. I don't 
mean anything of that sort at all. But rela- 
tively to our position we are very far from rich ; 
the fact is, Hester,' continued the Colonel 
earnestly, ' fortune has been rather unkind to 
ine. Investments which I had been led to 
beheve were perfect morals ' 

* Morals ? ' inquired Hester. 

' It is a business phrase, my dear, meaning 
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indubitably secure ; well, they have proved 
very unfortunate. I have acted on the best 
advice.' 

' Dear papa,' interposed Hester, her beau- 
tiful eyes wet with tears, * I am sure you have. 
Do not distress yourself with the remembrance 
of our misfortunes. I am very much obliged 
to you for confiding in me; and now that I 
know the real state of your affairs, wiU take 
care to be as httle expense to you as possible. 
This dress which you praised so much, for 
instance, though it is not so expensive a one as 
you imagined, ought never to have been put 
on this evening, only I wanted to look nice in 
your dear eyes.' 

* You. look lovely, darling,' put in the 
Colonel with enthusiasm ; * and I beg that I 
may never see you less becomingly attired. 
The more it costs the better, if only the effect 
produced can be improved in proportion.' 

' But, my dear papa, I don't understand.' 

* That is the worst of a poor girl not having 
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a mother/ murmured the Colonel plaintively. 
*I dare say that after the confession I have 
just made it surprises you that I should have 
hired this gilded bower, that six feet two of 
pompous inanity, who, thank heaven, has left 
us at last alone, and surrounded you with the 
imnecessary luxuries which you found above- 
stairs/ 

*It surprises me very much, papa.' The 
girl's tone was suddenly become grave ; her 
face had lost its childish look and assumed an 
air of anxiety. It was a transformation very 
much for the worse, yet it was not unwelcome 
to the Colonel, for it convinced him that his 
unpleasant task of explanation was over ; that 
she had guessed what he had to tell. At the 
same time his heart was touched, nay smitten, 
l)y the girl's obvious distress of mind ; he felt 
it melting within him, and hastened to put on 
that armour of paternal authority, which to say 
truth fitted him but ill. 

*My dear child, the duty you have to 
perform is that of every girl in good society. 
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only in your case it is a necessity. It is only 
a few girls who can indulge in the foolish 
luxury of what is called a love match ; that is 
to say, who can select from a crowd of suitors, 
among whom perhaps there is not one pin to 
choose in other respects, the least eligible as 
regards fortune. Tour tender heart will never 
be distressed by having to reject any one on 
account of his poverty, for I shall make it my 
business that no detrimental shall have the 
chance of throwing himself under your chariot 
wheels. You have a very good position in the 
world to start with, and, if a father's fondness 
does not utterly bhnd me, you will in a few 
weeks have all the golden youth of London at 
your feet. They are not very bright, you may 
think, in spite of their gilding, but perfection 
in lovers is not to be found out of a fairy tale ; 
nor is it to be forgotten that young gentlemen 
who are poor may be every whit as dull as the 
others You will have as good a chance, or 
nearly so, as the richest heiress of the season, 
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only, unlike her, you cannot afford to take 
much time in choosing. I have not the income 
for more than one campaign. If I had, Hester 
darling, if I were only a rich man, I would 
say. Heaven knows, take your time and take, 
your choice, and if you don't find the lover to 
suit you down to the ground, then remain with 
your dear father, who loves you like the apple 
of his eye, for ever and ever.' 

Never had the tones of Colonel Eichar J 
Darrell, not even when he had been known as 
* Look and Die,' been more tender and plead- 
ing ; it is also probable that they were much 
more genuine than when used on some previous 
occasions. He twirled his moustaches with 
both hands (which showed a great agitation) 
and awaited his daughter's reply. 

'Dear papa,' said Hester, after a long 
silence, ' I cannot conceal from you that you 
have given me great pain* I am afraid that I 
am not fit for the position which (but for oiu:> 
poverty) you tell me that we fill in the world.- 
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I had rather — much rather — that while still 
loving me as much as I am sure you do, you 
would spend no money on my account, and 
keep me in obscurity. Save that I saw your 
dear face so seldom, I was very happy and 
contented at Madame Langlais'. A simple life 
is what suits me best, while you,' — she hesi- 
tated, the comparison was difficult to draw— 
^ I mean why should you not still continue to 
be as you deserve to be, the idol of all who 
know you, the welcome guest of the great and 
powerful, and put me somewhere out of sight, 
but still where you can come and see me, 
when you feel inclined/ 

* Don't, don't ! ' broke in the Colonel, greatly 
agitated. ' It is very natural, but it is rather 
hard, and you might spare me, Hester.' 

' Spare you, father ! ' 

* Why, of course, I know that such a pro- 
posal as you have made could only have arisen 
from my own thoughtlessness and neglect of 
you.' 
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* Who dares to say so ? ' cried Hester, start- 
ing from her chair. 

* / do/ said the Colonel simply. 

Hester bm'st into tears and threw herself 
into her father's arms. 'Yes, my dear/ he 
murmured mournfully, ' if you were to smother 
me with reproaches instead of caresses, I should 
deserve them. "What you suggest as a scheme 
for your future does not surprise me in the 
least, though it brings home to me for the first 
time the sense of my own ill behaviour. It is, 
however, utterly impracticable. You are now 
grown up and cannot be put out with a baby- 
farmer ; we must live together, and my life — 
and I am too old to change it — ^must be your 
life. It seems artificial to you now, no doubt ; 
a month or two hence it will seem quite natural. 
Perhaps in my wish to put the matter plainly 
before you, I may have wounded, Heaven 
knows what tender and innocent feehngs. I 
am a man of the world, my child, ignorant of 
your thoughts, as you are (I hope) of mine. 
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Forgive me if I have caused you pain. It was 
absolutely necessary to be explicit ; but do not 
imagine things to be worse than they are. You 
are not a Circassian in the slave market of 
Constantinople, no, nor even, as you picture to 
yourself, a female fortune-hunter. You can 
pick and choose for yourself like any other 
young lady, only within certain hmits. We do 
not bind ourselves, as they say at the War 
Office, to take "the highest or any tender." 
Only I felt that I must speak in time, lest in 
spite of my precautions your affections should 
become entangled where of necessity they could 
not be permanently placed, and cause you pain 
in the sunderance. I almost regret, since it 
has distressed you so, that I spoke at all. I 
have done it I am afraid very clumsily. I 
knew I should, but Philip positively declined 
to do it for me.' 

' Philip ? Does Mr. Langton know, then, 
that you were about to speak to me upon this 
matter ? ' 
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' Well, yes, I always, or nearly always ' (the 
Colonel was thinking of his * investment '), ' take 
Philip's advice about everything/ 

' This is humiliation, indeed ! ' gasped poor 
Hester. 

Her ' father did not hear ; but he saw that 
she was deeply pained, ' dreadfully put out,' as 
he afterwards expressed it to his old friend. 

' I shall never forgive myself, my dear,' he 
sighed, * for my awkwardness of expression. 
If it had been Philip instead of me everything 
would have gone like oil. If I could only re- 
call my words, so that you might feel they had 
never been spoken.' 

She shook her little head, ah, so sadly and 
so wearily ! 

' If I could, I say, I swear to you I would 
do it. After all, the risk of your throwing 
yourself away without knowing, as it were, that 
you could not afford it, would have bee a in- 
finitesimally small. (It was fifty to one against 
the dark horse,' he murmured plaintively, * and 
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I ought to have risked it.) Nay, my darling 
child, try to forget all about it; consider what 
is indeed the fact, that you are here to enjoy 
yourself There is neither scheme nor plot in 
the matter. Look like your sweet self again, I 
implore you, for your father's sake ; and let 
him feel that he is forgiven.* 

She wiped her eyes and did her best to smile 
and please him, but to be herself — the self of 
half an hour ago — ^was impossible ; the gaiety 
of heart and of youth had departed ; the spring, 
on which all her being had hitherto moved with 
so marvellous a grace, was overburdened and 
refused to act. Her father talked — no, he 
made conversation, which is a very diflferent 
thing from talking — ^iipon various trivial matters, 
and she answered him cheerfully, but very 
briefly ; it no longer gave her pleasure to pour 
out her thoughts before him, as the fountain 
rejoices in the sun : on one point, indeed, she 
became absolutely reticent, and unaccountably 
so, even to herself He asked her about her 
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journey and the fellow-passengers she had met 
with in the train. It would have been surely 
only natural for her to speak of the young 
soldier from the Indies, who had been so kind 
in looking after her luggage ; yet all she said 
was, * The carriage was full of passengers, but 
they were mostly French/ 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

*THB PICK.' 

Hester retired early, which, as matters had 
turned out, was a relief to her father; but 
nevertheless he regretted it. It had been 
his intention to inaugurate a new era of 
domestic life by devoting this evening to his 
daughter's society; and when a man has just 
once and away made up his mind to self- 
sacrifice he does not hke to be baulked of it. 
In spite of all his virtuous resolves, it was 
now necessary that the Colonel should go to 
his club an hour or two earher than he 
would have done, at all events. As became 
his position and pursuits, he, of course, be- 
longed to many such societies, but when he 
spoke of * the club ' he meant the Picquet dub. 
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This was a small, select establishment close to 
Welham Street, a circumstance which, in spite 
of his new resolutions, had no doubt in- 
fluenced his choice of a residence. With the 
exception of a guardsman or two, its members 
were almost all men of his own class, without 
any profession, but who pursued their pleasures 
with a diligence and punctuality that would 
tave been a credit to them in any calUng; 
indeed, as almost the sole object of their 
attendance at * the Pick ' (by which name, by 
a playful abbreviation, the club was known 
among themselves) was the acquisition of coin, 
the difference between it and a place of business 
was inconsiderable. 

Small and of unobtrusive appearance, the 
house afforded a marked contrast to the great 
clubs in Pall Mall and in St. James's Street, 
with their palatial fronts and swinging doors, 
and .crowds of cabs or carriages always in 
attendance. A ' wicked brougham ' would 
^ow and then drive up to the little portico 
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to deposit half its cargo, or more rarely a mail 
phaeton; but the majority of its frequenters 
dropped in on foot from four in the afternoon 
or so, before which time the house might have 
been let for any purpose without discovery by 
its members, hke the apartment of Box and 
Cox in the play. 

' The Pick ' encouraged industry, for a cab^ 
stand in the vicinity was entirely supported 
by it; the drivers made their hours to suit 
their employers and plied their trade up to 
four in the morning ; nor were they ever heard 
to complain of not being remunerated for 
overtime. Though so quiet in external ap- 
pearance, the club was luxuriously furnished, 
had a staff of six-foot servants, noiseless and 
respectful; a hall porter (without a hall) 
of the gravest demeanour; and above all a 
treasurer, who sat in the card-room and, with 
urbane alacrity, issued sheaves of notes' and 
coal-scoops of sovereigns to the cry of, ' Dobson^ 
I want some money.' 
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To an uninformed spectator it would have 
seemed indeed that, despite all pessimist 
theories, a Utopia, where money could be had 
for the asking, had been found at last in this 
modest establishment, with Dobson and his 
cornucopia for its sign and token; but as a 
matter of fact his advances were Hmited in 
each case to fifty pounds, and did not abrogate 
the necessity of an occasional I U or so. 
These, however, only passed between intimate 
friends, the establishment, like the Stores 
(though in other respects there was httle 
similarity), being conducted upon strictly 
ready-money principles. I can fancy persons 
of weight, who are nevertheless much in favour 
of keeping things as they are, denouncing the 
poor little *Pick' and all belonging to it ; but 
what has an idle and aristocratic class (their 
country's pride) to do with their money if they 
are not allowed to risk it ? We are a nation 
of shopkeepers, as indeed are all nations pre- 
tending to any civilisation, and none of us 
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exempt from the desire of turning an honest 
penny. The uppermost one thousand, how- 
ever, cannot conveniently keep shops, and to 
venture on the Stock Exchange, they have a 
shrewd suspicion, is like playing at a public 
table where the recognised odds are six to 
four against them. That, indeed, would be 
downright gambling, and nothing made the 
more respectable portions of * the Pick ' more 
angry than to hear it spoken of as a gambling- 
house. Nevertheless, to those who remember 
what the haunts of hazard-players used to be, 
its Uttle drawing-room, as Colonel Eichard 
Darrell enters it to-night, is not altogether 
unhke one. 

A moderately large room lit with subdued 
light, and full of men who make no sound; 
this of itself is full of suspicion, for just as a 
materfamilias says to herself when there is 
silence in the nursery, * There is something 
wrong here,' so is it when men are gathered 
together without speech. The furniture con- 
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sists solely of chairs and tables. The latter 
are, for the most part, half the size of card- 
tables, and each of them has a small green 
lamp, which, however, by no means acts as a 
danger signal ; on the contrary, it attracts the 
human moth to its destruction. They look 
innocent enough these tables, shining like 
glow-worms in an atmosphere of gloom ; but 
they have lost the Colonel, within the last 
twelve months, six thousand pounds. There 
ar6, it is true, two whist-tables, table-lands of 
comparative safety, where you can, more or 
less, foresee the extent of your calamities. 
But they have small attraction for him. eFust 
as your toper will take wine when he cannot 
get brandy, so your picquet player will play 
at whist if he can't get picquet, but not other- 
wise. It used not to be so with the Colonel ; 
he used to be content enough with his rubber, 
but he has passed the Kubicon in more senses 
than one, and loves the perils of the passage. 
He nods to Langton, who is playing whist; 
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and declines his dumb invitation (nobody 
speaks) to join the table, and passes to one 
of the little tables where a man sits alone, 
idly enough, but with an interrogative air like 
one at the seat of custom. 

The other tables are full and there is no 
choice but to play with Captain Gifford ; had 
there been a choice the Colonel would as soon 
have played with him as with anybody, though 
the Captain has the reputation of being one of 
the best players in London. He is also, which 
is quite as serious a factor in such a matter, 
one of the richest men. The stakes are a 
bagatelle to him, hke sixpenny points at whist 
to a country squire. Some readers, by the 
way, may imagine that five-shilling points at 
picquet are the same as regards the risk as 
they are at whist. Whereas in one deal (five 
minutes of time, say) it is possible to lose one 
hundred and seventy of them. The Colonel, 
as was not unusual with him, though he was a 
fine player, was under an evil star; he fell 
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into every pitfall that the game is honey- 
combed with ; pique and repique, capot and 
rubicon, did their worst with him, but he 
never turned a hair. His good temper was 
inexhaustible, though his balance at the 
bankers', unUke that of his adversary, was by 
no means unlimited. Everybody knew him for 
a good fellow, and after awhile his case began 
to awaken, what is an almost unknown feeling 
in a card-room, sympathy. Men who had 
had enough of play, that is to say, who had 
either won or lost such sums as their various 
theories compelled them to stop at, gathered 
round his table and watched his losses with 
regretful enjoyment. Captain Gifford was also 
well liked enough, but it offended their sense 
of the fitness of things, that a man who had 
inherited half a milhon by an off chance should 
have such luck, when playing with a poor 
fellow like Darrell with (as they imagined) his 
mere two or three thousand a year. Among 
them was a new-comer, a young man of about 
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thirty or so, with a face almost as white as the 
cards themselves, except where a small black 
moustache intensified its paleness; it was a 
handsome face, with the sort of impassive look 
upon it that is hardly an expression at all, and 
which is considered to be a sign of good birth ; 
his eyes were bright and piercing, and with 
a shght cast in them which often, but not 
always, marred his comeliness ; when he smiled, 
which was very seldom, he did it so pleasantly 
that you forgot it. It was the rarity of this 
smile which perhaps made Mr. Digby Mason 
unpopular, or helped to make him so ; as far 
as the present company were concerned at 
least, he was too lucky to be hked. We know 
what Phihp Langton thought of his luck, but 
his suspicions were unshared by any one else, 
and had only been hinted at to his friend 
under circumstances which seemed to demand 
urgency. As a matter of fact cheating at 
cards at a club is exceedingly rare, and also, 
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though that, let us hope, is not the cause of its 
infrequency, exceedingly diflScult. 

*Luck seems against you, Colonel,' ob- 
served Mason; his voice was as soft as a 
woman's, with ever so little a drawl in it, but 
it was distinct enough nevertheless. 

'Yes, it has been so all night. It can't 
be said that I have thrown away my chances,' 
added the Colonel with a tinge of bitterness, 
*for I have not had any. You could have 
made nothing out of such cards yourself.' 

* Perhaps I should have had better luck,' 
was the quiet reply. * Will you let me play 
for you for a partie or so ? ' 

' Well, you can't do worse for me than I 
have done for myself,' returned the other woe- 
fully, 'and if Gifford has no objection.' 

' I took that for granted,' put in Mason, 
smiling ; * with such a run of luck in his favour 
it is not likely that he will want to balk it.* 

Captain Gifford looked at his watch, an 
action transparent in its pretence, since time 
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was notoriously of no object to him ; he was 
turning over that idea about balking luck in 
his own mind — eventually, however, it seemed 
to offer the same appearance with which it had 
been represented to him. 

* One can't go to bed at twelve o'clock,' he 
said, with the air of a man who enunciates a 
truism, * and it don't much matter whom one 
plays with/ 

This was not very complimentary to Mr. 
Mason, nor was it intended to be so ; he was 
not a favourite with the Captain, who was also 
not well pleased that any alteration of affairs, 
when everything seemed going for the best, 
should take place at all. On the other hand it 
did not really much matter to him ; he was not 
one of those players who pick and choose their 
men ; moreover, were it not for Darrell's bad 
luck, there were few more formidable adver- 
saries than the Colonel himself. The game 
under its new and somewhat unusual conditions 
attracted considerable attention. It seemed to 
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be one of those rare occasions which should 
prove whether there was really anything in 
luck or not. The Colonel stood behind his 
proxy with folded arms, but with a look of 
interest which belied his attitude. Over his 
shoulder towered the tall form of Philip Langton, 
who had left the whist-table, and watched with 
lynx eyes every turn of the game. 
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REGRETS. 

In the very first deal the run of the cards began 
to alter ; they were in fact only equal, but the 
contrast between their former inequality made 
the change very marked. It would have been 
difficult to find two antagonists better matched ; 
their play was absokitely faultless, but though 
nothing was amiss in the Captain's discards 
they were not so fortunate as Mason's. He 
seemed never to select a point without its being 
increased by the cards which he took in. When 
he speculated, at what seemedja sacrifice, for 
four knaves, he got them. For the^first time 
that he had been a member of ' the Pick,' the 
public sympathy was with him ; at the conclu- 
sion of the pariiCj in which Gifibrd got * rubi- 
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cuaded,' there was a hushed murmur of ad- 
miration. 

*B[e has certainly the luck of the old 
gentleman,' admitted the Captain ; an observa- 
tion he had never made when the good fortune 
had been his own. 

The next game Mason very narrowly escaped 
being ' capotted ; ' he did escape it, but as it 
were by a miracle. ' Now I am going to get 
my money again,' thought the Captain to him- 
self (meaning the Colonel's money). 'I felt 
that matters could never go on in this mon- 
strous way.' 

But immediately afterwards he was ' ca- 
potted' himself, without the intervention of 
any miracle in his own favour. 

* Perhaps you would like to double the 
stakes,' said the Captain grimly, w^hen he had 
lost the second partie. 

*It is not my affair,' said Mason coolly. 
* What do you say, Darrell ? ' 

The Colonel shook his head, as "he well 
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might. He had already lost his balance at hi» 
bankers', and was reflecting ruefully that he 
woidd have to realise one of his * safe invest- 
ments.' 

'There is no reason why you should not 
have something on upon your own account, I 
suppose,' said Gifford acidly. Like all very 
rich men he resented losing ; it seemed to him 
like the infringement of a patent. 

' Not I,' said Mason, laughing. * I daren't 
back Darrell's luck.' 

A smile at the Colonel's expense went round 
the company. Perhaps Mason really meant 
what he said, or perhaps the unaccustomed 
pleasure of finding himself on the popular, as 
well as the winning side, impelled him to ga 
on as he had begun. 

In three hours Mason had won all the 
Colonel's money back for him and a couple of 
hundred pounds to the good. Then, with an 
involuntary execration (for the poor fellow had 
lost nearly two days' income), the Captain 
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threw down the cards and declined further 
combat. 

* It was really very good of you, Mason/ 
said the Colonel gratefully, as he pocketed his 
notes ; ' you have been my guardian angel.' 

' I only wish they were two thousand,' said 
the other, and with a nod and a smile he left 
the room. 

The Colonel looked round for Langton, 
who was engaged with the treasurer. 

* I want,' he said, * some club cards ' {i,e. 
cards that have been played with, and of course 
are not used again). 

A young guardsman heard him and burst 
out laughing ; he was only eighteen, so there 
was some excuse for him, but a reproving 
murmur of ' Hush, hush ! ' arose from the 
players. 

' The idea of your wanting club cards, 
Langton, as though you were a family 
man.' 

It was unusual, and indeed was considered 
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rather * bad form ' for any member of ' the 
Pick ' to come under this category. 

* Yes/ said Langton, imperturbably, * I have 
some grandchildren about your age, who are 
learning picquet — no, not those cards ; I will 
have the same that Captain Gifford has been 
playing with.' 

They were wrapped in paper for him, and 
he put them in his pocket. 

' Well, Philip,' said the Colonel, ' I've had 
a queer night. You were at your whist, or 
else the thing would have amused you.' And 
he told him about his change of luck, to which 
the other listened as though it were news to 
him. ' I think you must allow,' he added, 
Hhat it was exceedingly good-natured of 
Mason.' 

' I am not sure of that,' was the laconic 
reply. 

'But, my good fellow, he had nothing to 
gain by it.' 

* He had something. It may be well worth 
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his while to stand in with a man like you, who 
may be a good friend to him at a pinch/ 

* How can that be when his position is better 
than mine to begin with ? And what pinch is 
he likely to feel that I can remedy ? ' 

To this Langton gave no other reply than a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

* You are certainly the most prejudiced man, 
Philip, in England.' 

* And you are the most superstitious.* 
' How so ? ' 

'Well, you told me yourself only to-day 
that you were as good a player at picquet as 
Mason, and yet you ask him to play for you.' 

' Nay, I did not ask him ; he very kindly 
offered to do so. And at all events, since he 
won, it only proves what you call my super- 
stition to be well founded. No, Langton ; you 
may say what you like ' (they had got into the 
open air by this time, and were walking down 
Piccadilly), ' but there is something in luck that 
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is not dreamt of by your philosophers. Though 
there was comparatively but a small sum at 
stake, I knew that I was going to win to- 
night.' 

*You were a long time about it/ said 
Langton drily. 

* Just so ; things looked very black, which 
only strengthens my theory.' 

' What theory ? ' 

* Well, whenever anything goes wrong with 
one in other matters I always notice that one 
wins at cards. It's the doctrine of compensa- 
tion, I suppose.' 

* A very comfortable doctrine if it is to be 
credited. But what went wrong with you to- 
day that made you think you would win to- 
night?' 

^ Oh, nothing particular,' said the Colonel. 
But the gaslight under which he passed at the 
moment showed a flush on his face. ' Nothing 
has what one can call gone wrong, only my 
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little talk with Hester this evening was not 
altogether a success.' 

* Indeed!' Langton stopped short and 
gazed with anxiety into his companion's face. 
' Tell me about it before you go in.' 

^ Well, there is not much to tell. It was 
the manner with which she took the thing. 
Five minutes before she was as gay and bright 
as a lark, and when I had told her what I had 
to say she turned, just like yonder window 
when the light has gone out — all blank and 
white. She was not like the same girl.' 

'Poor girl, poor girl! Hester is not hke 
you and me, Darrell, who are accustomed to 
conceal our feelings or to have none. She is 
nature itself, and the notion of having to play 
a part, for that is what it comes to ' 

' But I expressly told her that she need not 
do that,' interrupted the Colonel ; * that she 
might favour whom she pleased almost.' 

' But she does not want to favour anybody. 
Love comes by nature, and it is odious to a girl 
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like Hester to have it represented as a neces- 
sity.' 

' Then why in Heaven's name did you tell 
me to do it ? ' inquired the Colonel plain- 
tively. 

' For fear of something worse ; and I did 
not tell you to thrust the thing down her throat. 
No wonder it choked her, poor dear.' 

' Now upon niy word, Philip, this is too 
bad,' exclaimed the Colonel. ' It was by your 
advice that I spoke at all. I asked you to 
speak for me and you declined. I did my best, 
and now you blame me for it.' 

' You must have put the thing too baldly,' 
said Langton, taking no notice of this outburst. 
His tone was that of a man who is reflecting to 
himself, or is speaking of a third person. * It 
was a matter that required very delicate hand- 
ling, and above all things you should have 
wrapped up the idea of compulsion so that its 
very shape should be imrecognisable. The 
poor girl imagined that life was to be a hohday 
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flpent with her father, and now she finds that 
she has come home to take part in a business 
transaction. No wonder she resents it.' 

' I wish she did/ put in the Colonel, vehe- 
mently. * I would ten thousand times rather 
ahe had reproached me for the selfish reckless- 
ness and extravagance that have created this 
necessity ; for it is my own conduct which has 
brought her to this pass, Philip ' 

He hesitated, perhaps in hopes of some 
words of comfort. But the other answered 
nothing ; a silence significant enough. 

^ I say I had rather she had flung out at me, 
as many a woman would do, than taken it as 
she did. All her youth and spirits have gone, 
I tell you — have put their faces to the wall 
and died as it were.' 

There was a long pause. The Colonel's 
cigar had gone out in his excitement, and he 
was biting the cold wet end of it. 'It is 
certainly a most terrible business,' he went on 
presently ; ' but I suppose she'll come round. 
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Girls always do fall ia love, I suppose, whether 
they are asked to do it or not, and she has, as I 
told her, almost an unlimited choice/ 

* Are you quite sure, Darrell,' inquired the 
other gravely, * that Hester has not chosen for 
herself already ? ' 

' Chosen ? What, at Madame Langlais' ? 
Why there's only the page. She watches over 
her young ladies as a hen looks after her 
chickens. No, that misfortune — ^which would 
be a catastrophe — ^has at least been spared us, 
I am quite sure of it.' 

' Then it is my opinion, as you say, Darrell, 
that she will come round.' 

* You really think so ? ' said the Colonel, 
brightening up. 

^ Yes, I think she will. What is so excellent 
about Hester, if one may be allowed to say so 
of one's own god-daughter ' 

' To be sure, you were her godfather,' pijt 
in the Colonel. 

* Yes, and I am still. Your good wife chose 
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me for that office, little knowing (Heaven help 
me !) the man she chose.' 

The speaker's tones were very bitter, and 
were accompanied by a sharp discordant laugh. 

* I am sure I am well satisfied that it was 
so, Philip,' said the Colonel gently ; ' I know no 
man ' 

' That's just it,' interrupted the other sharply. 
' Neither of us knows anybody that is not good- 
for-nothing. That is a matter beyond dispute 
and not worth talking about. We were speak- 
ing, however, of Hester — a very different sub- 
ject. You have not told me what you have 
arranged about a chaperon.' 

' To be sure, I had forgotten. The fact is 
the other matter drove it out of my head, as 
gunpowder might drive out a pith pellet. I 
did speak of such an arrangement ; but Hester 
was dead against it. She thinks I am amply 
sufficient as a resident watch-dog. The poor 
little thing knows nothing, you see, of the ways 
of the world.' 

' And what did you tell her about them ? ' 
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Langton's tone was cynical, almost to piti- 
lessness; but in reality it was not against his 
friend that he was bitter, but against himself. 
If he thought ill of him, he thought worse of 
himself; for his temptations, as he reflected, 
had not been so great ; he had become what he 
was — and he despised what he had become, 
more of his own proper motion. If he had put 
the matter boldly to himself he would probably 
have said, ' I was born with more sense.' 

Nevertheless there were great excuses, or 
at all events one great excuse, to be made for 
Philip Langton. It was no more his custom to 
moralise and reproach himself than it was with 
those who lived as he did and reflected less. 
But Hester's case — and he loved her almost as 
much as her father did, and in the same way — 
had touched him to the core. Something of 
this, though in a vague sense, the Colonel under- 
stood; so that his friend's tone in no way 
angered him. He had been accustomed to be 
schooled by him, though it had been to very 
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little purpose, all his life. He knew that in the 
garish and artificial world in which he lived, 
there wils at all events one genuine and wholly 
trustworthy fellow-creature, whose name was 
Philip Langton ; a man of pleasure, but with a 
heart as true as steel and yet tender. It seemed 
quite natural for him, though he was Hester s 
father, that he should thus be giving an account 
of his stewardship in her affairs to his friend 
and hers. 

^ Well, I told her that some sort of com- 
panionship with one of her own sex and position 
was indispensable, and suggested Mrs. West.* 

* A widow lady without encumbrance,' re- 
marked Langton. 

^ I forgot how she was situated, it is true,' 
murmured the Colonel apologetically. * I know 
I am a most selfish, thoughtless person.' 

' My poor old fellow,' said Langton softly, 
* I did not mean to be hard upon you.' 

He laid his broad hand upon the other's 
shoulder, as he had not done since he had 
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sauntered with him in the playing-fields at Eton 
thirty years ago. Shakespeare himself could 
not have expressed his feehngs more signifi- 
cantly. * Then I thought of Mrs. Brabazon/ 
continued the Colonel, with the same air of 
contrition. 

There was a slight knitting of his com- 
panion's brow, but he put up his hand to hide 
it. He was resolved to say nothing more, save 
what was kind and encouraging. 

' And also of Lady Buttermere, who, you 
know, has promised to do anything for my 
Hester. In the end we came to the conclusion 
that their united help may be sufficient in the 
matter, that one might come one day and one 
another to spend the afternoon with her, and 
take her out with them ; from what I know of 
them, and from what they have said to me, I 
don't think there will be any difficulty about 
that. And Hester would greatly prefer it to 
any more permanent arrangement, even if one 
could be made.' 
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' Very good, Darrell ; you have done your 
best for her, and there is no more to be said. I 
think you will find things in better trim to- 
morrow when she will have had the night to 
think about them. Good night, old fellow.' 

' Good night, Philip.' 

They had been walking up and down 
Piccadilly for the last half-hour, and now parted 
at DarrelFs door. 

Langton strode away, leaving his companion 
latch-key in hand, but when he was gone the 
Colonel stepped back across the little street and 
looked up at his daughter's window. He had 
an uneasy notion that a candle might still be 
burning there, but it was not so ; then with a 
sigh of thankfulness he let himself softly in. 

Langton's lodgings were in a quiet street 
out of Park Lane, only a few hundred yards 
away, but late as it was he was in no mood for 
slumber; when his mind was rufl3ed he was 
wont to wear it smooth by physical exercise. 
Cigar in mouth he paced the silent streets, filled 
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with unaccustomed thought. They were not 
selfish thoughts, though he had plenty to think 
about on his own account ; he had suflfered in 
his dearest affections, and a wasted Ufe (though 
he had never made that apology for it) had 
resulted or partly resulted from it. 

He was thinking of another's hfe, his friend's ; 
not indeed because it had been also wasted, but 
on account of the evil that had come of it upon 
an innocent head. 

'Though I used to think otherwise,' he 
muttered to himself, ' I wish now that she were 
like other girls, the Wests, or even the Crum- 
mock lot. By the way she has taken it, it is 
clear that it has been a bitter blow. It is not 
a question of rubbing the bloom off, but of lay- 
ing the very bone bare. The Hester we looked 
for, the Hester we knew, is gone for ever. 
Perhaps I was wrong in advising him to make 
a clean breast of it. Perhaps I was too late. 
" Her youth and spirits," he said, " have just put 
their faces to the wall and died there." What 
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an expression for a man like him — a man like 
me — to make use of! It seemed to be wrung 
from him in spite of himself I am sure it was 
the truth. Is it possible that such distress of 
mind could have arisen from the mere news her 
father had to tell her, that she was not so well 
off as she thought she was, and that therefore 
she should not marry a beggar ? for, after all, 
that was all it came to. Can she possibly have 
chosen for herself already ? In that case all is 
bad indeed. Poor girl, poor girl ! unhappy 
man — beggar or no — that weds her! What 
unborn generations have to curse us for these 
pleasant vices of ours ! There is ruin on the 
road I see, unless she falls in with her father's 
views. And if she does, still ruin. What a 
fool he has been ! Bah ! What a fool I am to 
say so. " How difficult it is," as old Johnson 
said, " to clear one's mind of cant." If a gambler 
is a fool, then statesmen, and warriors, and 
rulers of men in all ages, have been also fools. 
One can only say, " The pity of it. Oh ! the 
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pity of it." What a fine fellow he is, too, under 
the mud. He is like a thoroughbred, who is 
unhappily also a bolter. To stop him is im- 
possible ; to guide him next to impossible ; his 
head is set straight for the precipice. Heaven 
knows, if I could alter his course by so doing, I 
would dash at the reins and let him roll over 
me. To save the girl, though Dick is so dear 
to me, I would risk losing the father's friendship ; 
but what would it avail to lose it, and yet not 
save her ? There is nothing to be done.' 

His wanderings to and fro here brought him 
to his door, where he felt for his latch-key. In 
doing so the pocket of his summer great-coat 
swung somewhat heavily against his leg ; it was 
weighted with the two packs of cards he had 
bought at the club. 

* I had forgotten,' he murmured to himself 
with sudden cheerfulness, ' there is still some- 
thing to be done. I am quite sure there is if I 
could only find the way of doing it. Mrs. 
Brabazon talks of life with a mission, hence- 
forivard that is mine.* 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

CHAPERONS. 

The Colonel had not counted without his host 
of friends in concluding that among them his 
Hester would find sufficient fragments of a 
chaperon to make up a whole. As a rule, the 
fable of the hare with his large circle of ac- 
quaintances is only too true a picture of what 
happens when misfortune befalls, and it becomes 
necessary to try the metal of our fellow-creatures. 
But when it is only an inconvenience that has 
to be remedied, and at no great inconvenience 
to themselves, they are prompt enough to serve 
us. It was, indeed, a pleasure to every one, 
and by some was held even an honour, to serve 
Eichard Darrell. Though he had not the re- 
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putation of his friend Langton for force of 
character, he was more popular with the other 
sex. The days of his * good fortune ' were over, 
blit there remained for him an attraction of 
mien and manner which few men possess. He 
somehow made it evident that his heart was a 
tender one without a whisper or a pressure of 
the hand ; there was even, or so it seemed to 
women, a strain of chivalry about him, rare 
almost \o extinction. It was no wonder then, 
that when, for the first time, he asked a favour 
it should be granted him. And this favour was 
so pleasant to grant. To have a hand in the 
introduction of such a girl as Hester to the 
world of fashion was of itself distinction. 

' " It is too great an honour for the hkes of 
me," ' was the humorous quotation with which 
good Mrs. West accepted her part of the 
trusteeship. She had daughters of her own 
to marry and settle, but it was clear to her 
that their interests would never clash with 
those of Hester Darrell. She was of good 
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birth, though her husband had been in trade 
(* allied with commerce ' was the euphonious 
term for it, now that he was departed); but 
her means were moderate, and she lived in 
Bayswater. Her girls were very nice and 
rather pretty, but she was not so foolish as 
to imagine they would marry into the peerage ; 
she looked for good husbands for them, but on 
the same round of the social ladder as she stood 
herself. *You are dear little gazelles,' she 
would playfully tell them, *but you are not 
giraffes who can reach to the top of the tree.' 
Now Hester was a giraffe in her eyes, though 
without spot. She had literally Uhe highest 
opinion' of her. Grace and Marion, her 
daughters, had been at school with Hester, 
and she was a great favourite of theirs, but 
she was a still greater favourite with their 
mother. 

Mrs. West had the same quick eye for a 
good girl that a man has for a pretty one ; she 
was the best of mothers, and without the least 
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consciousness of that circumstance, understood 
what a terrible disadvantage it is to a girl to be 
deprived of a mother's care ; and considering 
what she called the * haphazard way ' in which 
she had been brought up, she thought Hester a 
marvel. 'If she marries a duke,' she would 
say, ' she will not be spoilt ; and if she marries 
an author ' — Mrs. West was not literary, and, I 
am sorry to say, placed authors, like a herald, 
on a very low rung of the social scale — *she 
will make him a good wife.' Though she had 
a good deal of simplicity of character, she had 
seen much of the world, and had plenty of 
common sense. Without a word having been 
spoken between Colonel Darrell and herself 
concerning Hester's position, when he made his 
proposal to her, she understood a great deal 
more about it than he gave her credit for. * Of 
course I will come and keep her company,' she 
said, * when no better woman is at leisure to 
do it.' 

' That is impossible,' said the Colonel, in 
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that tone which had done so much for him. ' I 
know no better woman/ 

' Then I am afraid you must have lived a 
very bachelor Ufe,' said the lady rebuke- 
fuUy. 

' If I have not yet become a saint, my dear 
Mrs. West, you see that I at least turn to the 
saints for succour.' 

I am not quite sure if Mrs. West, who, 
though not young, was still far short of the age 
of canonisation, thought the remark wholly 
complimentary, but she received it with a good 
grace, and undertook all that was demanded of 
her. 

Mrs. Brabazon was even more complaisant, 
though in another way. She was a widow of 
fashion and of considerable fortune. At one 
time she had not thought it impossible that she 
might have been Hester's stepmother ; but she 
felt no grudge against the Colonel because this 
arrangement, which would have suited her very 
well, had not come off. She had become re- 
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signed to a state of isingle blessedness, and only 
indulged her turn for matrimony in getting up 
matches among other people. She saw the 
intention that lay beneath the Colonel's pro- 
position as plainly as Mrs. West had done, but 
not the necessity for it. The existence of 
poverty among people of her own class was a 
thing that never entered into her mind. She 
had been born with a silver spoon in her 
mouth, but so had all the folks with whom she 
was acquainted ; and any transmutation of it 
into a lower metal was beyond her experience. 
She knew, of course, that even great people 
sometimes threw the silver spoon away and 
came to utter gri^f ; but it was altogether an 
exceptional occurrence, and when they did it 
she knew no more of them, nor wasted a 
thought upon how they got on with pewter 
spoons. She had never heard a whisper of the 
Colonel's having thus disposed of his family 
plate. 

Her affections were of the conventional 
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type, and concerned themselves almost wholly 
with her own belongings ; and as these con- 
sisted at the present time of an only nephew — 
for though she had others they were out of the 
country, and out of sight was out of mind with 
her — she fancied herself devoted to him, and 
he had considerable influence with her even 
when what he wanted ran counter to her own 
wishes. She was fairly good-natured, and the 
notion of chaperoning Hester Darrell pleased 
her vastly. Though long past the flower of her 
youth herself, she hked its gaieties, and foresaw 
that with so attractive a companion she would 
be everywhere a welcome guest. She even 
proposed to carry Hester off at once to her 
own house, and thereby relieve the Colonel 
from all his responsibihties. 

' She shall be to me as my own daughter,' 
she said effusively, * and she shall be married 
from my own house to no one under a viscount, 
or with a rent-roll less than five thousand a 
year.' 
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This dazzling [offer, however, the Colonel 
declined. Had it been made a few days earlier, 
before the girl had come home and gladdened 
him with her love as well as her youth and 
beauty, it is possible he might have acceded to 
her request ; but his heart had opened widely 
and responsively to her, and she lay in its very 
core. 

Lady Buttermere, as became a woman of 
her rank and position, had shown none of this 
effusion when appealed to, but she, too, had 
very readily agreed to become one of Hester's 
sponsors at the font of fashion. 'She shall 
have a seat in my carriage, my dear Colonel, 
in her drives in the Park ; and whenever I have 
a reception my doors shall not only be open to 
her, but I myself will be her chaperon.' 

In taking that duty upon her she even gave 
it some extension in her own mind, and resolved 
to take good care that her daughters, the Lady 
Jane and the Lady Gertrude, should not, as 
regarded any eligible farti^ suffer by competi- 
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tion with one so beautiful and distinguished- 
looking as her young friend. It should be her 
part, not only to guide her affections aright, 
but to prevent them from taking an incon- 
venient direction ; and especially to * head * 
them if they should seem disposed to turn 
tov\rards her son and heir, Lord Thirlmere. 

With these three godmothers to answer for 
her, not, indeed, in abjuring the pomps and 
vanities of the world, but in judiciously accept- 
ing them, Hester Darrell may surely have been 
considered fortunate — though, alas ! not thirty 
such godmothers are equal to one mother. 

Within three days of Hester's arrival in 
London there was a ball at Crummock House, 
and Mrs. Brabazon called for her by appoint- 
ment, and took her thither in her carriage. In 
spite of her pleading on behalf of nurse Arkell, 
a dressmaker had in person superintended her 
attire, and it certainly did her credit. No mas- 
culine eye, however, could have been attracted 
for a moment to the elegance of her apparel 
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from the charms it was intended to enhance ; 
an impression of some graceful drapery of 
white lace and a ' glimmer of pearls ' was all 
that art had power to convey. For where 
innocence and beauty reign supreme they 
brook no rival. 

And yet to those who had seen Hester but 
a few days ago, and had eyes to recognise the 
change, there was something wanting which 
had then belonged to her. She had not the 
same air of naturalness. A sense of something 
being expected of her weighed upon her spirits 
and toned them down. As Langton had fore- 
told, she had ^got over' the shock of her 
father's news; but she was not the Hester 
Darrell that Madame Langlais had known, 
or whom the young soldier had met in the 
train at Folkestone. It is probable that every 
girl of her age entertains some thought, how- 
ever dim, of the day she will be wooed and 
won, and even of the Prince Charming who 
will be her proud possessor ; but that is a very 
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different thing to being told that she must 
needs be quick about it, and that no one who 
is not a prince will serve her turn. The fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, of which Hester had 
so unwillingly eaten, had turned her out of the 
Paradise of her own happy and simple thoughts. 
On the other hand, if she had not gathered 
wisdom from it, it had perhaps better fitted her 
for the society in which she was about to 
appear, in which innocence and naturalness, if 
not absolutely discredited, are open to mis- 
construction. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the 
few words that had dropped from her father's 
lips had made a match-seeker of Hester ; the 
effect they had had on her in that way was 
wholly of a negative kind. She understood 
that she was not at liberty to consult her own 
inclinations in a matter which she had natu- 
rally hoped would have been left to them ; 
and whereas she had hitherto looked forward 
to lier first London season with innocent 
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pleasure, it had now lost all its attractions, 
and become as spiritless as a dance without 
music. 

Crummock House, as every one knows, is 
in Crummock Square, from which it stands 
apart, with its courtyard in front, and behind, 
its extensive gardens. It is on the north side 
of the park, where the other house property 
of Lord Buttermere is also situated ; a circum- 
stance which doubtless had its influence in the 
opinion he so often expressed, that Belgravia is 
as damp as it is dull, and exposed to all the 
fogs of the river. His lordship was a person- 
age who, independent of his great position, is 
worthy of some particular mention. His father, 
the first lord, had been a banker, and in be- 
queathing his huge wealth to his son, took the 
shortest way to his heart and ensured his filial 
afiection beyond the grave. For the trans- 
mitted title he cared nothing— except so far as 
it helped, as it did in many ways, to increase 
his revenues. For all mere gauds and tinsel he 
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cared notling. Many orders had been con- 
ferred upon him by a succession of discerning 
Ministers, but he held above them all a little 
cross (the outlandish title attached to it went 
for nothing) given to him by the potentate 
of an inconsiderable foreign state, because it 
was genuine gold. The notion of the regard 
of his own gracious sovereign being conveyed 
to him in sham jewellery, of whatever form, 
was abhorrent to his practical mind. Yet, 
with curious inconsistency, his own bene- 
volences, which were vast and notorious, 
closely followed the royal example. He had 
a large well-meaning face with three chins, 
and a voice the unctuousness of which well 
suited with that sympathy for human sorrow 
which he was so fond of expressing. His 
charities on paper were boundless, but they 
were never on stamped paper. He took the 
chair at scores of philanthropic n^etings, but 
he gave nothing except his countenance. His 
name was always at their service but not his 
autograph. 
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Nevertheless, so naturally do men bow the 
knee and dofl' the hat to greatness, Lord 
Buttermere was generally well spoken of ; he 
was very good-natured, and without a particle 
of pride: he would talk to his butcher as 
affably as to a Cabinet minister ; and would 
have shaken hands with him in his most sym- 
pathetic manner, if by that process he could 
have cheapened his mutton a farthing a pound. 
If he had been a bachelor he would probably 
have let Crummock House, gone into lodgings 
and established a first-class position as a 
money-lender, on unexceptionable security; but 
he was hampered by his position. No one but 
himself knew what he suffered firom the recep- 
tions which were given once a week at Crum- 
mock House ; her ladyship impressed upon him 
that they were * absolutely essential to getting 
the girls off,' and as he understood that the 
expression meant getting them provided for at 
their future husbands' expense, he endured the 
tortures of the operation, but in his heart of 
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hearts he would rather have seen the Ladies 
Jane and Gertrude Crummock disposed of by 
pubhc auction. 

His bills were necessarily considerable, but 
were larger than they need have been, because 
he generally disputed them. He would always 
rather go to law than pay anything, a cir- 
cumstance which made him very popular with 
gentlemen of the long robe. Those creditors 
who imagined that the Earl of Buttermere 
w^ould never allow his name to be dragged into 
court for a paltry sum, reasoned on false 
premises indeed; he saw the force of their 
logic but arrived at a very different conclusion. 
It was of course * most painful to a man in his 
lordship's position (said his lordship's counsel) 
to dispute so inconsiderable a claim, but he did 
so on public grounds.' It was, perhaps, by 
the frequency of these proceedings, accompanied 
by this form of defence, that Lord Buttermere 
had really got to believe himself to be a person 
of patriotic spirit, as well as of unquestionable 
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benevolence. At all events, he was on ex- 
cellent terms with himself ; and when his wife, 
in support of some scheme of extravagance, 
insisted upon it that it was * due to his order/ 
he would take high ground indeed, and remind 
her that he was a philanthropist first, and a 
peer afterwards. 

Not a word of these httle peculiarities of 
her noble host, though he knew them all,, 
did Colonel Eichard Darrell disclose to his 
daughter : the only hint he gave her of the 
danger of trusting to appearances at Crum- 
mock House, was a warning against the wine 
at supper. ' If you wish your days to be 
long in the land, Hester,' he said impressively,. 
* don't touch one drop of Buttermere's cham- 
pagne, for it's a brand that agrees with no- 
body.' 

One would have imagined that on an 
occasion of such peril, a father would him-» 
self have been present to see that the poison- 
cup never approached his daughter's lips ; but 
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there were many things (and they were, un- 
happily, getting more numerous) that the 
Colonel • could not stand,' and one of them 
was a public reception. If Lord Buttermere's 
invitation had been to dinner, he would for 
his daughter's sake have risked the conse- 
quences and dined early beforehand; but the 
idea of going to a ball where * all the world 
and his wife,' or, at all events, ' everybody 
who was anybody' was sure to be found, 
appalled him. It was not, indeed, beyond his 
powers of self-sacrifice — ^as will hereafter be 
made abundantly manifest — but it would have 
been a sacrifice altogether disproportionate to 
the result ; and, indeed, upon the whole, con- 
sidering what had passed between Hester and 
himself, he felt that she would get on better, 
that is, feel less constraint and behave more 
like herself, at the entertainment in question, 
without him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BALL. 

With the exception of the workhouse,. Crum^ 
mock House is by far the largest and ughest 
house in the parish in which it stands. I do 
not know who built it, nor do I want to know, 
for I would entertain no more disrespect for 
the dead than is absolutely necessary; but 
whoever did must be sorry for it, if bad taste 
is, as we are so often told, little better than bad 
morals. It is a huge whity-brown pile which 
time itself declines to have to do with, refusing 
even the ministrations of decay. The rooms, 
however, are spacious enough, and on ball, 
nights, when the lack of furniture is no less, 
have a really splendid appearance. The great 
cipnservatory, which occupies the whole breadth 
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of the front floor on the western side, is 
perhaps the finest in London, and as it is 
fed at little cost from the family seat at From- 
sham, there is no trace of the trail of the 
serpent Economy, so evident elsewhere in the 
mansion, to mar its efiect. The northern 
balconies command the garden, which on re- 
ception-nights is lighted up, though so ineffici- 
ently as to remind one of similar arrangements 
at a circus. 

For the first half-hour it was the custom of 
the Earl and Countess to stand at the entrance 
of the blue drawing-room at the top of the 
stairs to receive their visitors, and Mrs. Bra- 
bazon had arranged to come early in order 
that her young charge should meet with their 
public recognition. Lord Buttermere saw so 
many people and cared so little about any of 
them — to use his own expression, ' they went 
in at one eye and out at the other ' — that it wa& 
absolutely necessary that her ladyship should 
stand behind him to point out * who was who/ 
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As Hester had been his guest at Fromsham 
for two months the summer before last, she 
thought, however, it was unnecessary in her 
case to take this precaution. His lordship re- 
cognised her face, as indeed even an ape would 
have done, but for the life of him he could not 
recall her name. 

' I need not tell you who this is,' said the 
Countess, as she greeted her young guest with 
something more than hospitable warmth ; * is 
she not getting the very image of her mother ? ' 
His lordship, with every feature of his 
countenance beaming welcome (for he had an 
eye for beauty if not for identification), held 
out both his hands. ' The very image indeed. 
How is your mother, my dear ? ' 

'Dead,' whispered Lady Buttermere be- 
hind her fan. 'You surely know Hester 
Darrell ? ' 

' Of course I do, and how's the Colonel ? ' 
continued the Earl, proceeding with much 
presence of mmd with the other parent. «I 
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don't ask why is lie not here, because I know 
his wicked habits ; but perhaps he will honour 
us with his presence later on/ 

There was about as much chance of it as 
of his late wife's arrival ' later on/ and his 
lordship knew it, but he flattered himself that 
by that gracious speech he had atoned for his 
unfortunate error. Poor Hester was, however, 
a good deal distressed ; it was not so much the 
reference to] her lost mother that pained her as 
the reflection the mistake suggested of the sort 
of people she was coming amongst, and with 
whom her existence would henceforth have to 
be passed for an indefinite time, or perhaps 
even for ever. She was formed by nature for 
a home life and its simple but genuine ministra- 
tions ; pretence and afiectation were abhorrent 
to her; for a moment she shrank from the 
glittering throng around her, among whom 
' the hushed amaze of hand and eye ' was 
already excited by her marvellous beauty, and 
longed to be back at home with her father, 
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or if that might not be, even with faithful old 
nurse Arkell. No time, however, for such 
thoughts was given her, and hardly knowing 
what was taking place, she found herself going 
through the form of an introduction. 

' This is my nephew Digby, Hester,' said 
Mrs. Brabazon, ' and I think upon the strength 
of our relationship you may let him shake 
hands with you/ 

Hester held out her hand with a little 
blush. 

The gentleman thus introduced to her 
particular attention was young, tall, and 
handsome ; he had not only * a love of a 
moustache,' but a very pleasant smile beneath 
it, and when he spoke there was a mixture of 
tenderness and respect in his tone which could 
hardly fail to please a young girl's ear. 

* My aunt is a dear,' he said, * but I would 
prefer to make your acquaintance as a friend 
of your father's rather than as anybody's 
nephew.' 
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' You know papa, do you ? ' said Hester, 
brightening up as a child lost in the crowd 
welcomes a face which has some reflex of 
home in it ; it was pleasant to her to find in 
that alien throng some link with her own little 
world. 

' Yes, indeed ; I think I may even venture 
to call myself an intimate friend of Colonel 
Darrell's/ As Hester's face still looked in- 
terrogative, for she had never heard her father 
speak of Mr. Digby, he added modestly, ' It is 
true that I am only a club friend of his, and I 
am aware that young ladies are rather apt to 
ignore such people, if not to absolutely dis- 
approve of them.' 

'At all events that is not my way,' said 
Hester earnestly ; ' there is one club friend of 
papa's who is as great a favourite of mine as he 
is of his. I dare say you know him, Mr. Phihp 
Langton.' 

Her companion's face flushed ever so little. 
* Every one knows Philip Langton,' he said 
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drily, 'as every one knows Colonel Darrell, 
though not quite in the same way. Your father, 
Miss Darrell, is the most popular man — and 
justly too— in all London.' 

In her pleasure at this praise of her parent, 
Hester almost lost sight of the depreciation of 
his old friend with which it was diluted ; the 
colour mounted to her cheek, and her eyes 
softened and brightened like the sun-dew. 

' He is always kind and pleasant to every- 
body, I do believe/ she said gently. Then, as 
if suddenly reminded that neither time nor 
scene were adapted for emotion, she added in- 
differently, 'Have you seen papa to-day, Mr. 
Digby?' 

Her companion smiled, as it seemed, in spite 
of himself. 

*Not this afternoon, no! The fact is I 
do not go much to the club in the after- 
noons/ 

' I am glad to hear it. I don't blame papa, 
of course, but it always seems to me that for 
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young mien to spend their afternoons in that 
way ' 

' But I am afraid it is not that/ put in her 
companion quickly, * I should be sorry for you 
to have the impression that I was at all a pat- 
tern young man. Indeed I am quite the wtong 
pattern, as some people would tell you. I even 
keep a race-horse or two.' 

'But you are not cruel to them, I'm 
sure ? ' 

' Cruel ! There is nothing taken so much 
care of, or treated so tenderly, in this country 
as a race-horse.' 

« 

' Then you don't allow them to be whipped 
or spurred ? ' 

' Never ; they are sometimes'a httle hustled 
— that is done with the bridle, you know — at 
the finish.' 

* But then I am afraid you bet on them.' 

* Nay,' here he smiled drily, ' I don't think 
many people accuse me of that.' 

Mrs. Brabazon, who had been engaged with 
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numerous acquaintances, now struck into the 
conversation. 

'You must not monopolise Miss Darrell, 
Digby, in this manner. I have been already 
importuned for as many introductions to her as 
there are dances on the card, and much more 
eligible partners than you, sir.' 

' Nevertheless, you will give me a dance, I 
hope, Miss Darrell,' said the young man with a 
pleading look. 

She consented, of course. 

' I do not wish to be served before my 
betters,' he added, pointing to a dance low down 
on the programme. 

This modesty increased the favourable im- 
pression Hester had already formed of him ; 
the true explanation of hi? humility, however, 
was that he was one of the best dancers in 
London, and was .very willing that she should 
find it out for herself in the most convincing 
manner, namely, by comparison. 

If dancing were a declaration, Mrs. Brabazon 

L 2 
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would have had reason to be proud of the 
triumph of her protegee^ for the suitors for her 
hand were as numerous as bees about a bunch 
of mayflowers. It was necessary for her to give 
a hint to Hester to reserve at least one or two 
waltzes on her list, upon the same principle that 
a judicious landlady, however pressed for room, 
always keeps a suite of apartments disengaged 
in the case of the arrival of somebody ' very 
particular ; ' otherwise, in her simplicity, the 
good-natured girl would have allowed herself to 
be bespoken for the whole entertainment. This 
was fortunate, for the heir of the house would 
have been himself left out in the cold. 

Lord Thirlmere was not a young man to 
hurry himself for the sake of any young perscm, 
however highly spoken of by other people. 
He, of course, had heard of Hester's beauty ; 
but he had been on the Continent making the 
grand tour, as it was once called (but which every 
Cook's tourist now accomplishes for a ten-pound 
note), when she had paid her visit to Fromsham, 
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and had never happened to see her. His sisters 
had warned him of her attractions, for though 
his little heart, thanks to its thick coating of 
selfishness, was as well protected against the 
tender passion as a submarine cable from fric- 
tion, it was their humour to suppose it very 
* susceptible.' But he did not much believe in 
what he called ' women's beauties ; ' he said 
they always praised the plain ones, and saw 
nothing in any girl who was worth looking at ; 
an assertion which, though coarsely expressed, 
has, it must be confessed, some truth for its 
foundation. He never put himself out in order 
to appear early at his mother's receptions, but 
having smoked an after-dinner cigar or two had 
dropped in, as any other young man might 
have done, to see what was going on. He was 
exchanging greetings with his acquaintances 
with a languid air very unlike that of a son of 
the house doing its honours, when his eye sud- 
•denly lit upon a revolving couple, who instantly 
attracted his attention. 
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* There, that's a fine pair of steppers/ 
he whispered to his next neighbour, a young 
gentleman of his own age. ^ Who is the 

fiUy?' 

^ That's more than I can tell you,' was the 
reply. * All I know is that she's the prettiest 
girl in the room. As she is dancing with Mrs. 
Brabazon's nephew the old lady will probably 
be able to tell you all about her,' and he nodded 
to where the dowager was seated. 

Perhaps Mrs. Brabazon, whose ears were 
still acute, had caught the injurious terms in 
which she had been spoken of, or perhaps there 
was some other reason for her reticence ; at all 
events, when appealed to, she did not afford the 
desired information. 

' I really don't know all my nephew's part- 
ners, Lord Thirlmere,' was her dry reply. * If 
you want an introduction you had better ask 
mamma.' 

There was a significance in the two last 
words which would not, perhaps, have escaped 
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the young lord's notice — ^fpr he was by no means 
wanting in a certain sort of intelligence — ^had 
he been in his usual philosophic frame of mind ; 
but the sight of Hester had agitated it as a stone 
thrown into a pond disturbs its placidity ; nay, 
the metaphor may be even extended, since — ^for 
an instant — the stone makes a ring. The idea 
indeed at once suggested itself to him that she 
was the sort of girl, so far as looks went, worthy 
of becoming Lady Thirhnere. 

Lady Buttermere happened to be in the 
same room — for there were several appropriated 
to dancing — in which Hester was at the time 
disporting herself, and very well knew to whom 
his inquiry as to ' that uncommon pretty girl in 
white yonder ' referred. She had had half a 
hundred similar questioners, and (notwith- 
standing Lord Thirlmere's cynical remark) of 
both sexes in the course of the evening, and 
had had no difficulty in satisfying their curiosity, 
yet when her son came for the hke information 
she was by no means so ready to impart it. 
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* There are really so many girls in white, 
Algey/ 

*But I mean that one,' and I am sorry 
to say he pointed with his finger, ' the one 
with the hair of an angel and the eyes of 
a saint. There she is, coming quite close to 
us/ 

' Why, you surely don't mean Hester Dar- 
rell,' exclaimed her ladyship in pretended 
amazement, ' the little girl — though, to be sure, 
she's grown up now — ^who stayed with us the 
summer before last at Fromsham ? ' 

' I don't know anything about a little girl 
at Fromsham,' returned the young man impa- 
tiently, ' but I have never seen any one half 
so charming; and I do beg, mother, that you 
will introduce me to her at once.' 

This was a thing which Lady Buttermere 
was by no means desirous to do, yet one which 
could hardly be avoided. If Lord Thirlmere 
did not get introduced to Hester by his mother 
he could find plenty of other people to perform 
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that office for him ; indeed, when she had in- 
vited the girl to the ball she knew that that 
ceremony must needs take place. Though 
aware that Hester was a very pretty girl, she 
iad no idea, however, that she would have made 
such ' a success,' and in fact rather resented it, 
for her daughters, the Lady Jane and the Lady 
Gertrude, had, she remembered, made their 
debut without causing any such sensation. It 
was absurd to think that a young man in her 
son's position, with his good sense and expe- 
rience (terms which her ladyship would have 
been unwilling to explain in detail), could suffer 
any serious damage from such a chit of a girl, 
but she had certainly never seen him so excited. 
She was a masterful woman as regarded most 
matters and most people, but in her secret 
heart, though she loved him as the apple of her 
eye, she was a little afraid of her Algey, who 
sometimes displayed a determination of cha- 
racter — ^in other words, the obstinacy of a mule. 
— which she had found herself quite unable to 
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cope with. She had no alternative but to obey 
his behest. 

Hester had finished her dance, and was 
talking to her partner with animation. She 
was not out of breath, nor pink, nor palpitating, 
as was the case with most of the other waltzers. 
She had been taught dancing by the best 
teachers, but their aid had been scarcely neces- 
sary to her, for it had come almost by nature. 
She did not think of the time, or her steps, or 
how she was looking, or even of her partner, 
when she danced, but gave herself up to the 
sheer pleasure of harmonious motion. Mr. 
Scales, the diner-out (a ready man with his 
tongue though men did call him Vesprit 
(Tescalier), had already observed of her that she 
had the grace of Terpsichore with the simplicity 
of a May Queen ; and his high-flown compliment 
for once was not misplaced. 

* My dear Hester, you have not yet made 
the acquaintance of my son, I think,' said Lady 
Buttermere in her most natural, and, therefore, 
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her most unwonted manner. * Lord Thirlmere, 
Miss Darrell/ 

It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to Hester to hold out her hand to this 
young man, with whose family she was so well 
acquainted, yet the action evoked a frown upon 
two faces. Lady Buttermere thought it a very* 
forward movement indeed, and Hester's late 
partner, notwithstanding that she had treated 
him with similar favour when introduced to 
himself, disapproved of it even more highly. 
His lordship himself, though far from dis- 
pleased, thought it an evidence of weakness in 
the citadel which he had made up his mind to be- 
siege, and resolved to conduct his approaches 
accordingly. 

' May I hope for the next dance ? ' he mur- 
mured with just the least trace of his usual 
drawl ; and as the next dance happened to be 
one of those which Mrs. Brabazon's foresight 
had caused Hester to keep in reserve, she replied, 
' Yes, with pleasure.' 
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Fortune had endowed the heir of the House 
of Crummock with so many gifts that there were 
but few arts which it had been worth his while 
to acquire, and that of dancing was not one of 
them. He could walk through a quadrille with 
the faultlessness of a soldier on parade, but in a 
roimd dance he was * nowhere,' and needed a 
good partner indeed, to prevent her findmg 
herself in the same position. He was not, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, one of those tearing 
waltzers whose course resembles that of the 
monsoon of the Desert, and whose track is 
marked by ruin and dismay, but his progress 
"was slow and tortuous, and consequently sub- 
ject to incursions and encounters. Poor Hester 
was compelled to be both stroke and coxswain, 
to give the time and steer him, but with all her 
skill was unable to avert collisions. When 
these took place Lord Thirlmere uttered some 
suppressed monosyllable, under the circum- 
stances fortunately unintelligible, but which 
nobody could mistake for apologies ; and to no 
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other words did he give utterance, so great 
were the demands of his occupation upon his 
attention. Upon the occasion of their third 
misadventure, his lordship's patience, much 
tried, if not in the furnace, broke off at the 
hilt. 

* It is impossible to dance in such a mob 
as this,' he said. * Let us take a turn in the 
conservatory.' 

'Very good,' said Hester, not sorry to 
escape from the perils of the mazy throng, 
and quite unconscious that she was accepting 
a proposal for a flirtation, all the worse — as it 
always is, unless serious mischief is meant — 
because the young gentleman was by no means 
good at it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CONSERVATORY. 

If Lord Thirlmere was heavy in hand as a 
dancer, he was still more difficult to get on 
with as a talker. Women have the credit of 
being able to lift conversation when it flags, 
but there is a limit to the powers of social 
science. To talk with Lord Thirlmere was like 
keeping up the ball at lawn- tennis with a bad 
player ; he had a slow delivery and every ball 
fell short of the net. *You were staying at 
Fromsham with my people, were you not ? ' he 
murmured, in a tone and manner so confiden- 
tial, as to make some of those among whom 
they made their way exchange significant 
glances with one another. 

Well, of course I have stayed at From- 
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sham ; except for the pleasure of hearing him* 
self speak,' thought Hester, *why on earth 
should he say that ? and especially why should 
he whisper it in my ear ? ' 

* Yes/ she replied, *I was there the summer 
before last.' 

* I wish I had been there too,' said his lord- 
ship, with a little sigh. 

' Your sisters said that you did not care for 
Fromsham.' 

* Nor do I. In my opinion it is a horrid 
hole,' was his energetic reply. 

* A hole ? Why it's on a hill,' said Hesteri 
*and commands one of the most charming 
views in England.' 

'I wish it looked out upon a railway station,' 
said the young man sullenly. 

* Gracious goodness ! ' exclaimed Hester, 
< what a very peculiar taste ! ' 

* Oh, it isn't that : one view — I am speak- 
ing only of inanimate objects you know,' he 
interposed in a soft tone — *is in my opinion 
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nather better nor worse tfaan another one; but 
wbenerer I am at a ooontiy place in summer^ 
that is, when there is no hunting or shooting, I 
like to see my way oat of it ; where there is 
a lailw^ station I say, '^ Come, one can get 
away. 

Hester smiled, then rejcHned with sodden 
gravity, *I have felt, I own, something of that 
kind myself in Parts. The a^t of the railway 
always comforted me a little when I felt home- 
sick. ''Those iron rails," I said to myself, 
'' stretch all the way down to Boulogne, which 
is opposite dear old England, and within a two 
hours' journey of home." ' 

' What a queer idea,' rejoined his lordship. 

' I shall think of that when I am in exile. But 

I can't concave any one wanting to go away 

from Paris.' 

'Not when your &ther and all that ai^ 

dearest to you are in London?' said Hester 

with a sigh of reminiscence. 

'Xot a bit of it,' returned his lordship. 
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*When I want anything of the governor, I 
^rite ; that is,' he added naively, * I write to 
tny mother.' 

'Ah, you are her darling, no doubt; she 
Would get you the top brick of the chimney if 
you wanted it.' 

'Well, I don't know,' replied the young 
man doubtfully, for this simple metaphor was 
unfamiliar to him ; ' not, I am sure, if she had 
to climb for it.' 

Then he began to laugh, honestly and 
naturally ; a picture of Lady Buttermere upon 
the house-top, with a little ladder in one hand 
and a hammer in the other, suggested itself to 
his not too easily amused imagination, and 
tickled it. Laughter was a new sensation to 
him, as it is to many young men of his class, 
and like the Eastern prince, he felt grateful to 
the person who had conferred upon him a new 
pleasure, and to whom he had almost a mind 
to throw his handkerchief* 

'My mother is awfully fond of me, of 

VOL. r. M 
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course,' he continued, following up a hidden 
stream of thought. ' But there are some things 
to which she would never consent without a 
precious row, I promise you.' 

Why Lord Thirlmere should ' promise her * 
this interesting fact was a problem to Hester, 
but she understood by this time that he had 
odd w^ays of expressing himself, and only con^ 
eluded that this was one of them. 

They had now reached the conservatory, 
a stately place with quite a tropical growth of 
foliage, and in which only a few couples were 
promenading amidst the statues and the flowers, 
A fountain, surrounded with moss and fern, 
rose to a great height, its silver fall mingling 
not inharmoniously with the distant dance- 
music. 

'What a Paradise!' murmured Hester, to 
whom such a spectacle was as novel as it was 
charming. 

' And not without its Peri,' was the gaUant, 
reply. 
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Never before had his lordship mounted to 
such a height of compliment, or expressed one 
in so poetical a manner. He looked so exces- 
sively pleased with himself that Hester could 
not, for the hfe of her, restrain a tremulous 
little laugh, which fortunately for her com- 
panion's amour propre was lost in the merri- 
tnent of the fountain, which indeed it greatly 
resembled. 

* Do you admire Moore ? ' Hester inquired 
when she had recovered her gravity. Her 
companion stared, as well he might, considering 
that he had not the faintest notion of his in- 
debtedness to that poet, of whom indeed he 
had never so much as heard. Then a sudden 
inspiration seized him. 'I couldn't admire 
more if I tried,' he murmured tenderly. 

This time Hester laughed aloud, or at least 
so loud that the fountain could not be held re- 
sponsible for it ; not at the joke, which though 
apt enough was but a little one, but at its in- 
congruousness with the joker, and what was 

H 2 
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strange enougli (though not to them who know 
how the master passion can stimulate the most 
lethargic nature to activity), the other perceived 
the reason of her mirth. 

* You didn't think I was up to that ? ' he 
observed cunningly. * Bless you, I'm full of 
fun ' (this was a slight exaggeration, but ex- 
cusable in the flush of a first intellectual 
success), ' If I can get the right sort of girl 
to listen to me ; that is to say, I mean,' he 
stammered hastily, for Hester's face had under- 
gone a change as though a Venus had suddenly 
turned into a Diana, ' a fellow does not get 
everybody to understand him.' 

'That is sometimes fortunate, for there is 
such a thing as understanding without appre-» 
ciation,' observed Hester drily. 

The sarcasm was thrown away upon the 
young gentleman, but not the tone or the 
manner. He had never felt so uncomfortable 
or half so much ashamed of himself, since his 
first whipping at school. 
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* I am awfully sorry if I have offended you/ 
he said penitently. 

* I did not say you had offended me, Lord 
Thirlmere.' 

* No, but you looked it ; you looked like the 
governor when my college bills come in — ^well, 
not perhaps quite so bad as that.' 

Hester bit her lip but the smile would 
come. 

' And you could not look ugly, you know, 
if you tried,' he added, completing uncon- 
sciously his picture of the paternal wrath. 

The evident genuineness of the compliment 
might well have disarmed any woman, and 
Hester had by this time called to mind the sort 
of person she was conversing with, not his ex-r 
pectations — for those did not weigh one feather 
with her — but what should reasonably have 
been her own in such a case ; and though that 
* right sort of girl ' still stuck in her throaty 
she blamed herself, though surely with injustice, 
more than him for it. As she stood with 
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flushed cheek, her little foot upon the fountain 
brim, a familiar voice addressed her. 

* Forgive me for interrupting a tete-a-tete^ 
Algey, but I have brought a friend who is very- 
desirous to make the acquaintance of Miss 
DarrelL' 

The speaker was Lady Jane Crummock, 
a tall, neutral-tinted young woman, rather 
aesthetically attired, but with a gentle face and 
yoice. Her companion was a much smaller 
and younger girl, dark as a Spaniard, with a 
flush glowing through her olive skin, and a 
manner indicative of extreme shyness. 

' My name is Maria Barton, Miss Darrell,' 
she murmured, in a tone that was almost apolo- 
getic ; ' and we are cousins.' 

There was no question about the fact, and 
yet the statement might have been made in 
error, to judge by the eflect it had upon the 
person addressed. Upon all other matters con- 
cerning himself, save those connected with club 
life or the race-course, Colonel Darrell had 
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always spoken to his daughter with great frank- 
ness ; but upon his relationship to the Bartons 
he had never, or scarcely ever, spoken. She 
knew that some sort of feud existed between 
the two families, and all she had heard of 
her relative — and it was not very recom- 
mendatory — had come from nurse Arkell. 
Hester unconsciously drew herself up, as 
one who feels called upon to fight her father's 
battle. 

• I believe there is a relationship,' she said. 
Then perceiving the colour rising yet higher on 
the other's cheek, and even the large dark eyes 
becoming moist with tears, she added hastily, 
* Indeed, of course there is ; and it is very good 
of you to wish to know me.' 

* No, it is not good of me,' was the simple 
rejoinder, * since all the advantage must needs 
be on my side. But hearing that you were in 
the same room — for every one is talking of you 
— and having no other relative in the world 
but my father and mother, save yourself, I 
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thought I would venture, though I felt it was? 
a great liberty ' 

' It is no liberty at all, and a very natiu'al 
thing to do,' interrupted Hester kindly. 

' Do you really think so ? Oh ! I am sa 
glad ! ' answered the other eagerly. *. You 
looked so kind and pleasant that I thought 
it might be so, so I took my courage in both, 
hands/ . . . 

* They could not have held much,' put iii 
Hester, smiling at the hesitating girl — she was 
little bigger than a fairy ; — ' but even less would 
have sufficed for the occasion, I am not a very 
formidable person.' 

* You seemed so to me, who know nobody, 
and am too insignificant to attract any one's 
notice,' returned the other simply. ' And then 
I knew — though I am sure I don't know 
why— that — that my people — and your papa 
were not on the best of terms. That is bad 
enough of itself; but that you and I, who are 
of the same blood, and have no quarrel, should 
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ignore each other's existence — though of course 
you could get on very well without me — seems 
to me so sad ; now if you had made the first 
advance it would have been quite different.'. 

'You are very modest, cousin.' 

' On the contrary, I feel that I have been 
very pushing-and-and selfish ; but it is so 
nice to hear you call me cousin. Oh, Hester I 
Hester ! if you would but let me love you ! ' 

The strangeness of this appeal, which w^as 
only surpassed by the unsuitability of the 
circumstances under which it was uttered, 
disturbed Hester not a httle. On the other 
hand, she could not resist such pleading. It 
was evident to her that some unusual motive 
lay beneath the girl's impassioned words. 
Perhaps she was unhappy at home, and yearned 
for sympathy and affection that were there 
denied her. That she had sought her out of 
her . own free will, and not acting under the 
instructions of another, Hester felt certain. 
And surely, though her father might have 
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reasons for declining to have relations witii 
Sir Abraham and his wife, he could entertain 
no prejudice against this innocent and simple 
girh 

' It is impossible to say to each other here, 
my dear,' said Hester kindly, 'all that we 
would wish to talk about ; but if you will comer 
and lunch with me to-morrow I shall be very 
glad to see you/ 

r 

' Oh, thank you, thank you ! But will you. 
be quite alone ? ' asked the other hurriedly. 

' Yes ; papa has an engagement to-morrow/ 
Here Hester coloured a little ; she felt that it 
would be necessary to tell him of her appoint^ 
ment with her cousin, and that it was even 
possible he might object to it. 

'If you find it inconvenient in any way,' 
returned the other, reading her companion's 
thoughts, and blushing in her turn, 'perhaps 
you will be good enough to send me a line to 
my address. I am stopping with some friends 
of my father's in Brook Street.' 
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' Then your people are not in town ? ' said 
Hester. She felt that her tone expressed satis- 
faction at the circumstance, though she strove 
to hide it. 

' No, I am quite alone ; but I return to 
Shingleton on Thursday.' 

So ignorant was Hester of all that concerned 
her relations that she did not even know where 
Shingleton was ; but this fact she did contrive 
to conceal. The two girls parted with a cordial 
hand-shake, and Maria Barton took her depar-* 
ture with Lady Jane. 

'•Upon my life ! ' said Lord Thirlmere, com-* 
plainingly, ' I have never been condemned to 
so long a tete-a-tete with my sister since we 
used to be locked up together for stealing jam. 
Who in the name of Fortime is your gipsy 
friend?' 

' The same blood runs in her veins as in my 
own, sir,' Hester answered with mock severity. 

' Dear me ! I'm very sorry,' stammered his 
lordship. 
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Hester laughed, as well she might. She 
had not been accustomed to people without a 
sense of humour. ' That is my cousin — ^Maria 
Barton.' 

« Indeed ! Old Sir Abraham's daughter, is 
she not ? That girl will have a pot of money.* 

' Call her back, and I will introduce you to 
her,' 'said Hester, smiUng. 

^ Oh, dear no ! I am quite content with 
the companionship the gods have vouchsafed 
to me.' . . 

* The gods decide you have had enough of 
it,' said Hester drily. ' I have promised the 
next dance to Mr. Digby, and here he comes 
to claim it.^ 

* I had no idea you were such old acquaint- 
ances,' said Lord Thirlmere, with a little frown 
on his somewhat straightened forehead. 

^ Old acquaintances ! I never saw him in 
my life before this evening.' 

. ^ Then you must have got on uncommonly 
well together, since you ali'eady call him by his 
Christian name.' 
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' What do you mean, Lord Thirlmere ? ' 
inquired Hester in a rapid whisper, for the 
gentleman in question was approaching them 
very nearly. 

'Well, simply that his name is Digby 
Mason,' and with that the young man (leaving 
Hester ready to sink into her satin shoes) 
stalked away, with a nod at the new comer, as 
sUght as the human head is capable of giving 
in moving from a state of rest at all. 

'Jealous already,' was Mr. Digby Mason's 
comment to himself as he offered his arni to 
Hester. ' It seems then, that, hke her father, 
this young lady knows how to play her cards. 
With such bread-and-butter looks, however, it 
is no Wonder that she should know on which 
side her bread is buttered.' 

Depreciation of Hester was far from Mr- 
Mason's thoughts ; but the fact is, he was 
'jealous already' himself, and indignation at 
his fancied rival had stung him into epigram. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

INTERROGATIONS. 

It is curious, considering the eulogies that have 
been pronounced upon early rising, that not a 
word has been said in praise of those who sit up 
at night. While millions of persons are sunk in 
thoughtless slumber, a few thousands, and those 
of the very highest rank, set at naught the 
importunate promptings of nature, and calmly 
continue their occupations without a whisper of 
approbation to cheer them, and even uncon^ 
scious of their own sacrifice. A middle-class 
fiither, when his daughter is engaged in some 
scene of fashionable revelry, resents above alt 
things the notion of sitting up for her, and has 
even been known to only give an unwilling 
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consent to her thus amusing herself upon the 
understanding that she and her mother are to 
return home with the utmost quietness in order 
that his slumber may not be disturbed. Very 
different is the behaviour of the parent who 
belongs to that aristocracy of which we are so 
justly proud. At whatever time his female 
belongings come home he is ready to receive 
them with open arms, or if he is not, it is only 
because he happens to return at a later hour 
even than they do. So it was with Colonel 
Kichard Darrell, who had let himself in with 
his latch-key (having passed the long hours at 
his club without a murmur of impatience) only 
a few minutes before Hester was dropped by 
her chaperon at his door, 

'Well, my darling, and how have you 
enjoyed yoursdf .'^ ' was his eager inquiry, as 
he rose from his chair and gazed at her at 
arm's length with affectionate admiration. * To 
think that other people should have had the 
privilege of looking at you for the last few 
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hours, and not your own father, makes him 
downright jealous.' 

The rejoinder that he might have accom- 
panied Jier if he pleased might have occurred 
to some ill-regulated minds, but not to Hester's, 
or if it did, it was only to be dismissed the 
next instant as disloyal and unfilial. His 
obvious pride in her dehghted her more than 
all the incense which had just been offered at 
the shrine of her beauty ; the very words he 
tised — so natural and aimless — ^pleased her ear. 
Had he asked about her partners it would have 
been different, for that would have reminded 
her of a matter which she was doing her best 
to forget. 

' Yes, papa, it has. been upon the whole a 
very pleasant eveiling.' 

* Come, that's well ; and I need not ask you 
if the queen of all the garden of girls had her 
sovereignty acknowledged. As it was not a 
ball at the Blind Asylum it must have been so.' 

' At all events nothing in the way of com- 
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pliment has been paid to me at Crummock 
House equal to that,' said Hester, with the 
prettiest of curtseys. ' That could never have 
been an extempore effort even of my young 
papa's.' 

' Never thought of it till I saw you, upon 
honour, Hester ; the spectacle of your charms 
evoked it. And how did old Mother Crummock 
behave to you ? ' 

' If you mean Lady Buttermere,' said Hester 
reprovingly, 'she was graciousness itself. So 
was his lordship, when she had orice made him 
understand that I was the same young lady 
who had once stayed in his house for six 
weeks; but just at first he didn't know me 
from Adam.' 

' He must have known you from Adam, my 
dear, though probably he would not have done 
£0 from Eve. If you had been a security and 
he had caught sight of even a dog-leaved corner 
of you, he would have recognised you at once. 
WeU?' . 

VOL. I. X 
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' Then Mrs. Brabazon performed her duties 
of chaperon tx) perfection.' 

*Left you to yourself pretty much, that 
means, I suppose.' 

' On the contrary, sir, she took every care 
of me.' 

^ You returned to her side after every dance 
as a chick nms to the hencoop, did you ? ' 

' Always, or at least almost always,' repUed 
the truthful Hester, with just a tinge of blush, 
as she thought of that excursion into the con- 
servatory. 'Lady Jane and Lady Gertrude 
were very kind and friendly.' 

' Place aVfX dames, you are quite right to 
speak of the ladies first. And now for the 
cavaUers; or were there,' he added smiling, 
for he was very careful to avoid all seriousness 
on such a subject, 'such troops of them that it 
is difficult to particularise ? ' 

' I danced every dance, papa,' said Hester 
demurely; 'look at my shoes,' and she put 
one dainty foot out for his inspection. 
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* Cinderella's slipper cracked/ he exclaimed, 
with an air of great concern. 

^ Yes, and long past twelve o'clock, papa, 
into the bargain.' 

If the scene was not idyllic, such talk was 
at least simple and homelike, and mutually 
assuring ; it seemed to the Colonel that his old 
relations with his daughter were now re- 
established, and that he might venture upon 
the subject, not indeed next his heart, but most 
upon his mind. 

' And did you give any of yoiur cavaliers 
more than one dance, my love ? ' 

' Yes, and an uncommonly good dancer he 
was. I took a great fancy to him from the 
first, and no wonder, for he told me he was a 
great friend of yours.' 

* Lideed, you make me curious, for I can't 
think of any friend, answering to that descrip- 
tion, likely to be at Crummock House.' 

*0h! but he was, I assure you, and I 

n2 
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called him by his Christian name by mistake ; 
only think of that ! ' 

^ I am thinking of it ! ' said the Colonel 
with amazement. 

' I apologised, of course, when I discovered 
my error, whereupon he said that he was sorry 
I had found it out. A very polite young 
gentleman I do assure you, with a charming 
smile, and just enough of a cast in his eye to 
give character to his face.' 

' Digby Mason ! ' ejaculated the Colonel 
with a disturbed air ; ' oh, that will never do ! ' 

' What won't do ! ' 

' Your callini? him bv his Christian name, 
and so on.' 

' But I didn't call him by it when I found 
out his surname. Mrs. Brabazon introduced 
him as her nephew Digby, which of course put 
him on an exceptionally familiar footing, and 
then he was full of your virtues.' 

'Virtues? Why, what did he say about 
me?' 
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A terrible apprehension was in the ColoneVs 
mind that Mason might have told her of his 
card-playing, which indeed was all that he 
knew of him. He had always kept that side 
of his life as much as possible out of his 
daughter's sight. 

' Nay, I am not a flatterer hke my dear 
young papa,' said Hester roguishly. ^I will 
only say that what he said of you was very 
pleasant for me to hear.' 

' Then he had the sense to hold his tongue,' 
was the Colonel's reflection. 'Well, and 
besides Mr. Mason, whom I count for nobody,' 
he went on aloud, * who else made a favourable 
impression upon the belle of the evening ? * 

' If you mean me, papa, nobody,' was the 
quiet reply. 'I did not say that Mr. Mason 
had. done so ; I only remembered him for your 
sake. As for the rest, a vision of studs, shirt 
fronts, and uncommonly stiff collars is all that 
remains to me.' 

^ Do you mean to say that Lord Thirlmere 
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did not dance with you ? ' cried the Colonel. 
His tone was aggrieved, and even angry. 

' Well, he tried to dance with me, and I 
^m sure he did his best, papa ; but, like Lord 
jFeenix, he has very " wilful legs." ' 

'My dearest Hester,' remonstrated the 
Colonel earnestly, ' how can you say such 
things? There is nothing a young man 
dislikes so much as ridicule.' 

•But I should not dream of saying it to 
Mm^ protested Hester naively. ' Indeed, he 
was quite aware of his deficiencies in that way, 
and spent half his time with me — ^I mean his 
waltz time — ^in the conservatory.' 

'That was much better,' murmured the 
Colonel. 

' Well, while we were there, a curious thing 
happened, about which I want to talk to you. 
A very nice girl, who seemed to be more out 
of her element even than poor me, came up 
and introduced herself as my cousin/ 

' Out of her element ! she must have been 
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down to supper/ exclaimed the Colonel con- 
temptuously. 

^ No, she was quite correct in every sense ; 
she introduced herself as Maria Barton.' 

* Indeed ! ' — ^the Colonel frowned and 
twisted his moustache. ' And what did she do 
that for ? ' he inquired curtly. 

' From no motive but a good one, I am 
sure,' answered Hester gravely. ' She said 
that, except her parents, she had not a relation 
in the world save myself, and that she hoped 
above all things we might become friends. I 
don't think she has a very happy home, papa 
dear.' 

'Your last statement is highly probable,^ 
was the dry rejoinder. 

' And I am sure she spoke the truth about 
wanting to know me, nor was it suggested to 
her by anyone else, as you are thinking. She 
is quite alone in London for a few days, and 
since that is so I ventured to ask her to lunch 
with me to-morrow. Have I done wrong ? ' 
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The Colonel rose and began to pace the 
room. ' I don't say you have done wrong, 
Hester,' he replied, ' though I think you have 
acted a little hastily. I have had no com- 
munication with these people since your mother 
became my wife. Sir Abraham is a self- 
sufficient, self-seeking, self-made man, and 
Lady Barton — well, I cannot trust myself even 
to speak of Lady Barton.' 

'But Maria, papa? Why should a win- 
some, innocent creature (as I am sure she is) 
like her be punished for the sins of her 
parents?' . 

'It is the common lot,' said the Colonel 
grimly; then, with infinite pathos, he added 
suddenly ; ' it is your lot, my poor darling.' 

' Do not say that, papa. Whatever happens 
to me I shall not think that. I can never say, 
as poor Maria hinted, that I was not happy at 
home. I am so much better off than she.' 

The Colonel groaned. 

'Yes, a thousand times better off if my 
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suspicion of her position is correct. If she has 
not her father's love I can indeed afford to pity 
her. Can I not, papa dear ; can I not ? ' 

She threw her arms about the Coloners 
neck and kissed him passionately. * You will 
surely let this poor girl come and see me?' 
she whispered in his ear. 

' I can refuse you nothing, Hester,' he 
answered in a smothered voice, ' for I can give 
you so little. Yes, she may come.' 

No triumph of the evening (for she had not 
been unconscious of it) had given her one- 
tenth of the pleasure she felt in that success. 
* I knew you would,' she said softly ; ' I felt 
sure, or almost sure, you would ; and now I 
must go to bed, for I am very tired, and cannot 
sit up all night like my dear young papa.' 

With one more affectionate embrace she 
left him — full of bitter thoughts. If he had 
had her, or some one like her — oh ! so like, so 
like her ! — by his side for those long, lonely 
years, would he ever have come to this present 
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pass? Cigar after cigar he lit, and smoked, 
and threw away, and in the blue wreaths they 
made such visions of the past, and of the 
tantalising Might-have-been as wrung his heart. 
Ye fools, who think that with the sons of plea- 
sure there is no hour of barbed regret, would 
you could have seen this poor fortune's favourite 
as the dawn broke in upon him in its youth 
and freshness, and drove him to his pillow ! 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE COUSINS. 

If Hester felt ' very tired ' after her unwonted 
dissipation, it was only the fatigue of limb ; 
and perhaps even that she had a little exagge- 
rated to her father, whom for the first time in 
her life she had not been unwilling to part 
from on the occasion in question. She had 
obtained the wished-for favour at his hands, 
and was a little apprehensive that it might 
have been hazarded, or at all events the grace 
of his permission dashed, by any further con- 
versation on the subject. As for sleep, at all 
events, she was no more inclined for it than 
the Colonel himself, which was fortunate, since 
phe would have, as she well knew, before she 
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sought her couch, to reply to the interrogations 
of nurse Arkell. 

Of course she had not been so cruel as to 
keep the faithful old woman up for her, as if 
she had been a lady's maid, a class who have 
such work 'considered in their wages,' and 
have, moreover, no call to rise the next 
morning much earlier than their young mis- 
tresses; but the fact was that that ancient 
retainer's * sitting up ' by no means involved 
the loss of sleep. She had been a sick nurse 
in her day, and knew how to make, at once, 
the most and the least, of any spare time, by 
passing it in slumber; a gift shared by the 
present writer, who, however, likes to have his 
regular hours of repose also, which nurse 
Arkell did not require. She woke in a moment 
from chair or sofa as fresh as paint, and with a 
conviction, which nobody could shake, that 
she had never so much as closed her eyes. It 
was one of the few weaknesses which she 
possessed, and which Hester hailed as evidence 
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that the good old woman was but human; 
otherwise it would have seemed only natural 
that she must have been snatched away before 
her prime, a danger which might now be 
considered passed. 

If such a term can be properly apphed to 
old age at all, nurse Arkell was a fine old 
woman, straight as a dart, with a face wrinkled 
indeed, but through much smiling ; kind 
honest eyes, and hair like a silver crown. She 
was a dependent, of course ; she had been a 
pensioner for years on the Colonel's bounty, 
but there was nothing about her of the hireling. 
Her world was of the smallest, but she did her 
duty, in it with unconscious completeness. If 
the Colonel had been told that there was a 
woman ready to die for him, he would have 
replied, with an incredulous smile, that he had 
heard the statement from more than one pair 
of lips, but that was some years ago. He had 
not the least idea, and would have been rather 
shocked to learn it, that he was regarded with 
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such devotion by this faithful creature; but 
Hester knew it, and loved her for it. 

' So my precious darling has come back at 
last,' was the old woman's greeting as she met 
her young mistress on the stairs ; * you must be 
put to bed this very minute, or all your roses 
will drop off your pretty cheeks/ 

But she well knew that a young lady in her 
ball dress is not so quickly disposed of, and was 
looking forward with eagerness to a gossip. 

Hester told her httle experiences, in a 
different way, of course, from that she had 
used to her father, and her recital seemed to 
give every satisfaction. 

* But was there never an admiral, my dear, 
among aU your partners ? ' was the unexpected 
inquiry. 

* An admiral ? Good gracious I no ; at least 
no one that looked like an admiral.' 

* I suppose he wouldn't have worn a cocked 
hat and that, even if there had been,' murmured 
nurse Arkell in soliloquy. 
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* Why no, there was nobody in uniform.' 
' Ay, then you don't know for certain ? ' 

* Well, I really think I'm pretty certain/ 
laughed Hester ; ' but why did you want me to 
dance with an admiral ? ' 

' Because it's him as is to make you happy, 
my dear. I'm sure that's the way it will turn 
out— 

^ The luck of tlie Darrells, whatever it may be. 
Shall come by the sea^ and shaU go by the sea/ 

and it's high time that the good luck shall 
come.' 

* But, my dear nurse Arkell, you surely do 
not seriously believe in a legend of that kind ? ' 

* Legend, indeed? it's as true as the sun; 
it always has been so, and it always will be 
so. Did not the first Darrell make liis money 
by taking the Spanish galley in good Queen 
Bess's time? Did not another lose it by 
privateering in the great French war? Was 
not the family mansion in Kent swallowed 
up by the sea ? These eyes have seen it, the 
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garden that grew smaller and smaller, for all 
that could be done to keep the hungry waves 
away, and then the falling of the walls as they 
were eat away from underneath, till nothing re- 
mained of them. Was not your great-grand- 
father lost, with every other soul on board, in 
the " President " ? And now is it not high time 
that the sea should begin to do something for 
us. Miss Hester ? ' 

* Well, if it comes by turns I suppose it is,' 
assented Hester, smihng. 

'And mark my words, it will do it,' said 
the old woman solemnly. 

This prophecy fell on very barren ground. 
Even if her family had been much more 
ancient and highly placed, Hester would never 
have had the egotism to believe that the great 
forces of nature concerned themselves in its 
fortunes one whit more than in those of nurse 
Arkell herself, but to express increduhty 
would, she knew, have been to wound her 
old friend's feelings. 
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* Talking of one's family reminds me, 
jiurse, that I have made the acquaintance of 
a relation this evening, of whose very existence 
I was hardly aware ; my cousin, Maria.' 

' What, one of them Bartons ? ' exclaimed 
the old woman ; her voice had suddenly be- 
come harsh, and on her forehead quite a new 
crop of wrinkles had suddenly made their 
appearance. 

'Well, nurse, there is only one,' said 
Hester quietly, * and a very nice girl she 
seems. She came up to me to-night and 
introduced herself to me in the kindest way.' 

Nurse Arkell smothered an observation, in 
which the word 'imperence' was alone in- 
telligible. 

* I cannot see how there could be anything 
impertinent in her so doing,' continued Hester 
gravely ; ' it seems to me quite natural that she 
should wish to know me.' 

*No doubt,' returned nurse Arkell with 
^ toss of her poor old head, that ended in a 

VOL. I. Q 
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palsied shake, *it's natural enough for her; 
she's a nobody, and you are a somebody, my 
dear.' 

At this Hester would probably have 
laughed outright, had not the same senti- 
ment been already expressed to her by Maria 
herself; though she did not agree with it, she 
supposed that the position and popularity of 
her father did place her on some sort of 
artificial eminence, when compared, at least, 
with the daughter of the city knight ; and she 
was too simple and honest to pretend to mis- 
miderstand the hint. 

'I confess, niurse, I see no sort of differ- 
ence between Maria's position and my own — 
except, indeed, that she is an heiress ; but I 
dare say that some people do think of me, for 
my father's sake, more highly ' 

' Well, of course they do,' interrupted 
nurse Arkell impatiently. 

Here Hester did venture upon a smile, for 
she had been about to say, * More highly than I 
deserve.' 
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*You may laugh, Miss Hester,' continued 
the old woman gravely, * though I don't think 
the Colonel ought to be made the subject for 
jests ; but you may depend upon it that when 
you come to tell him what has happened to- 
night — I mean about this chit of a girl wanting 
to make up to you — that he won't laugh.' 

'But I have told him all about it, nurse 
Arkeli; 

' You have told him ! ' exclaimed the old 
woman, holding up her trembling hands. 
' Oh, Miss Hester, that is sad indeed. I fear 
you have given master a bad night.' Her tone 
could not have been more horrified if she had 
said, * Then you have poisoned him.' 

' Well, of course I told him,' said Hester 
gravely. ' You would not have had me re- 
ceive her here without his knowledge ? ' 

*Keceive her here! You don't mean to 
say that you asked that woman's daughter to 
come here? Oh, Miss Hester, what have you 
done? ' The speaker's tone and manner were 

2 
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SO agitated and indicative of distress of mind 
that Hester, though she knew what a thorough 
partisan her companion was, was seriously 
alarmed, and began to think that she had 
made some grave mistake in making friends 
with her cousin. 

' My dear nurse Arkell, one would think 
that I had invited Lady Barton herself/ 

* Heaven forbid ! * returned the old woman 
piously. * Things are bad enough as they are, 
but surely the Colonel has not agreed to see 
this — this young lady ? * 

* Well, as it happens, papa has an engage- 
ment to-morrow, when she comes to lunch.* 

The old woman gave a sigh of relief. 
*And Lady Barton's not to drop her, or call 
for her, or anything of that. Miss Hester ? ' 
she continued, with the air of a general dic- 
tating terms. 

'Lady Barton is~not in town, and Maria 
herself only remains here for a day or two.' 

'Thank goodness for that,' murmured the 
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old woman; * now get to your bed, dearie, 
and dream of something better than Bartons,' 

' Admirals,' suggested Hester smiling. 

Unhappily dreams' are not within our own 
control (if they were, what good times even 
the wretched would have for a quarter of their 
existence !), and the vision of no bronzed 
veteran in cocked hat and epaulettes, with a 
wooden leg, visited Hester's pillow. Unac- 
customed to such late hours, she slept far into 
the morning, and when she rose the Colonel 
had already left the house. So grave was the 
impression the old woman's conversation had 
left upon her mind, that his absence was al- 
most a relief to her. If some accident had 
chanced to detain him, or had Maria been a 
little earlier than had been agreed upon, it was 
just possible that they might have met, and so 
far from the idea of such an occurrence afford- 
ing her pleasure, as it would have done but for 
those words of warning, it gave her nurse 
Arkell's own favourite complaint, the ' shivers,' 
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even to think of it. This feehng, in spite of 
herself, made her not quite the Hester of the 
previous evening, as regards her manner to- 
wards her cousin, upon that young lady's 
arrival, which happened to the very minute 
agreed upon. 

' How charmingly punctual you are ! ' was 
her greeting to her guest in place of the 
more affectionate welcome she had premedi- 
tated. 

' I am not too punctual, am I ? ' rephed 
Maria timidly. ' You said two, and so I came 
at two ; but I never know at what time to 
come when people ask me in London : one 
only knows that the hour fixed is not the hour. 
But in our case you seemed so different, that I 
really thought,' stammered the poor girl, ' that 
you meant what you said.' 

'And so I did,' said Hester laughing. 
' Why, have I not just praised you for your 
exactness .^ ' 

' Yes, but you see I am not at all accus- 
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tomed to praise/ said Maria naively, 'so that 
it seemed to me like satire.' 

' Well, at all events, I hope nobody blames 
you,' said Hester cheerfully. ' I am sure you 
don't deserve it.' 

' Oh, yes I do, sometimes,' returned the 
other with great gravity. ' In the first place, I 
am rather stupid: that you will say I can't 
help, because people are born so ; but it is not 
sufficient, as mamma says, to account for my so 
often saying the wrong thing instead of the 
right one.' 

' Every one does that, Maria. The wisest 
man, as papa says, is he who puts his foot into 
the least number of holes.' 

' But there are so many holes,' said Maria 
plaintively. 

' Of course ; life is like a rabbit warren in 
that respect. But they are not so wide as a 
barn door, and they don't go right down to the 
Antipodes. Some mistakes are even creditable, 
hke that of the Indian officer the other day, 
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who had spent all his life in campaigning, andl 
who shook the Queen's hand when he ought 
only to have put his lips to it.' 

' I should have dropped down and died on 
the spot if that had happened to me/ ex- 
claimed Maria confidently. 

'The Queen, at all events, it is said, was^ 
very pleased wiih him, and if so, it did her 
credit. It is better, surely, to be a brave 
soldier who only knows his duties, than to be 
a courtier who studies etiquette.' 

' Oh, much better,' said Maria earnestly. 
*I feel so grateful to those who fight for 'us, 
far away from home and friends, while we sit 
at home at ease and admire them so.' 

♦Do you know many soldiers?' inquired 
Hester, with just the least touch of sarcasm in 
her tone ; such society as she had been accus- 
tomed to was mostly military, and though 
some of them had distinguished themselves, 
they did not come up to her ideal of the- 
heroic life. 
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' Oh no, we see very few soldiers.' 
* Then you had some one particular in 
your mind ? ' Hester's question was put play- 
fully enough, but the effect it had upon her 
companion was remarkable. In an instant 
she was one blush, not like a rose which has 
leaves and greenery to mitigate it, but like a 
carnation. Some girls, having detected this 
weak point in the maiden armour of one of 
their own age and sex, would have followed 
lip their advantage with an arrow or two, but 
her cousin's evident embarrassment and even 
distress were a shield to her, for Hester wa» 
incapable of knowingly inflicting pain. * Well, 
I agree with you,' she went on; Hhere is 
something as nearly approaching chivalry as 
one can imagine, in these days, in a soldier 
who has seen service and yet maintains a 
modest reticence upon the subject ; it is 
what one seldom finds in any other profes- 
sion.' 

. 'ilever,' returned Maria, with the con-» 
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fidence of a septuagenarian who has passed his 
life in society. 

* The barristers may circle round the sub- 
ject of the law, hke doves about a dovecote/ 
continued Hester, 'but sooner or later they 
will settle down upon it plump. The doctors 
are even worse, not even our sex protects us 
sometimes from the details of that last interest-, 
ing case of theirs ; but the poor soldier, not- 
withstanding those lines about his shouldering 
his crutch and showing us how fields are won, 
is, upon the whole, inclined to spare us. That 
is my experience at least.' 

' And mine/ assented Maria eagerly. 

It was strange (but very pretty) to hear 
Hester talking so dogmatically of her ex- 
perience of life; but in Maria's case it was 
ludicrous (though also pretty) to the last 
degree. 

- Her air and manner were so simple, and 
though her fairyUke figure was shapely and 
womanly, her face was so childhke in its 
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expression, that her wisdom seemed the wis- 
dom of a babe. And yet her enthusiasm was 
ajs genuine as though her faith had been 
founded upon a rock. Hester, whose woman's 
instinct at once divined the nature of the rock 
(a very soft one), was amused, but also greatly 
interested, in her new-found relative. 

Maria, on her part, who had come with the 
intention of making friends, found her task a 
very easy one, and notwithstanding her natural 
timidity, felt herself, before the meal was com- 
pleted, quite at home and inclined to be con- 
fidential. Not a word, however, did Hester 
ask her respecting her own belongings : all 
that was said about them was volunteered. 
On the other hand, out of courtesy to her 
guest, it was necessary to interpolate now and 
then, in the other's simple narrative, something 
more than mere ' Yes ' and ' No.' Hester 
gathered from it that her cousin's father sat in 
Parliament for Shingleton, and hoped to con- 
tinue to be its representative after the next 
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election, but that of this there was some 
doubt. He was - nursing the borough ' in the 
Liberal interest, but found it rather refractory. 

* The Darrells are on the other side I am 
afraid,' said Maria, 

^ Well, yes, I believe papa is a Tory/ said 
Hester, smiUng at her cousin's apologetic tone ; 
^ but he is not very fierce about it. I don't 
think you and I, at all events, are likely to 
quarrel about such matters.' 

^ Quarrel, oh dear no ! Sooner than do 
that I would at once come over to your 
opinions,' observed Maria simply. 

'Jt is very kind of you to say so,' laughed 
Hester, 'though I am afraid your poUtical 
principles are not strong enough to make it 
much of a compliment.' 

* But how nice it is of your father not to 
be fierce about them,' returned the other. 

It was evidently also an unexpected plea- 
sure. The Colonel had been represented to her, 
no doubt, as a very overbearing and dictatorial 
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personage. Some sense of this gave a toucli of 
dryness to Hester's rejoinder. 

' In London/ she said, ' it is not, I believe, 
usual to quarrel about politics. It is not, I 
have been told, good taste even to argue about 
them ; friends agree to differ. Mr. Langton, 
my father's oldest friend, for example, is quite 
a red-hot Eadical, but you and I would never 
guess it.' 

'I wish it was so with us,' said Maria 
earnestly. 'Everybody is either a blue or a 
yellow, and the colours don't mix. Dear old 
Sir Reginald, who is so pleasant in other ways, 
begins to stiffen his tail and growl like a 
mastiff whenever politics are mentioned at 
home.* 

' And who is Sir Eeginald ^ * 

'Sir Reginald Drake, our neighbour, of 
whom papa bought the Castle.' 

' What Castle ? You forget I know nothing 
ubout it.' 

' Medbury Castle, where we live.* ' • 
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' Why, you told me you lived at Shingle- 
ton ! ' exclaimed Hester. 

* Well,. it is near Shingleton,' said Maria, 
with a faint flush ; ' within quite an easy drive/ 

* I have surely heard of Medbury Castle,' 
said Hester with interest. ' It was besieged 
in Cromwell's time, was it not ? I remember 
a strange story of how the moat was crossed 
by the Ironsides. Why, it has quite an his- 
torical renown.' 

*It is a well-known place enough, I am 
sorry to say, for we suffer for its reputation — 
what is called a show place,' 

* So it was your modesty that made you 
give Shingleton as your address instead of 
Medbury. I like you for that,' said Hester 
frankly. * I am sure our friends Lady Jane 
and Lady Gertrude would never confuse From- 
sham with their post-town.' 

'But Medbury is not our "family seat;" 
papa bought it only the other day of Sir 
Eeginald.' 
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' And Fromsham has only belonged to the 
Crummocks for one generation/ said Hester. 

'I am sure I wish we had never bought 
the Castle/ said Maria, without taking notice 
of this last remark. ' Poor Sir Eeginald would 
rather have parted with his right hand, and 
now he lives in a cottage in the park that once 
belonged to his own keeper/ 

' Dear me, how sad ! Why, that is like 
old Sir Henry Lee in Woodstock. I hope, to 
complete the parallel, he has a gallant nephew 
in the army in love with the heiress of Med- 
bury, and that, in the end, the king or the 
baronet will enjoy his own again. That was 
not quite the story, by-the-bye, but it was some- 
thing like it.' Then poor httle Maria became 
a carnation again. Hester would have spared 
her, as before ; but this time she felt on more 
familiar terms with her, and that to pursue 
the subject with a little playful badinage would 
no longer be an intrusion. * You shake your 
head,' she continued, smiling. *Sir Eeginald 
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has no nephew. He has, perhaps, a son. It is 
easy to see I have touched a tender chord, 
cousin.' 

* Indeed, indeed, it is not as you think,' 
pleaded the girl earnestly. 

' You mean that there is not at present any 
engagement ? ' 

It was wrong to press her so ; but Hester 
was httle more than a school-girl in years, and 
naturally roguish and fond of fun. 

' Oh no, oh no ; he does not even suspect 
— oh dear, what am I saying ? ' 

'Poetry,' replied Hester, *or at all events 
equivalent to it. 

< She let concealment, like the worm T the bud, 
Prej on her damafik cheek.' 

The cheeks in question grew more and 
more damask; the little figure began to 
tremble, and, to her companion's horror, the 
girl suddenly burst into tears. Hester ran up 
to her and impul^vely clasped her* to her 
bosom. She felt that she had too rudely 
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handled the delicate creature,, who reminded 
her of Cowper's rose, 'The plentiful moisture 
encumbered the flower and bowed down its 
beautiful head.' 

' I never meant to hurt your feelings, my 
dear cousin ; pray, pray forgive me.' 

'It is I that should ask pardon for my 
stupid folly,' murmured Maria — 'unless, in- 
deed, I may blame a kindness to which I am 
not accustomed, and which led me to say more 
than I should have said.' 

'But you have said nothing, my dear,' 
said Hester soothingly ; ' it is only that I have 
had the bad manners to guess at somethings 
and guessed rightly. Your little secret is quite 
safe with me.' 

' Thank you, thank you,' replied tho sob- 
bing girl ; 'but it was shameful of me to tell 
it, Hester.' 

' Your face told it, my dear, not you.' 

'Then it is a wicked brazen face,' exclaimed 
the other vehemently. 

VOL. I. p 
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'Eeally!' said Hester smiling, ^now I 
should not have thought that unless I had 
had it on such good authority. It seems to 
me such a simple, innocent face,' and she 
touched it tenderly, as though it had been the 
flower of which it reminded her. 

' It was not a thing that any girl should 
have told,' whispered Maria remorsefully. 
'He knows nothing about it himself.' 

' Are you quite sure, my dear ? ' said 
Hester playfully. 'Well, then, let us hope 
he will find it out; and if not, nobody will 
be any the worse, at least so far as I am 
concerned.' 

' I am sure they will not. I feel you are 
so kind and true, that I hardly regret having 
revealed it to you. How nice it must be to 
have some one in whom you can confide! 
Oh, Hester, can I not persuade you to come 
down to Medbury ? ' 

'I.? no.' She answered gravely, uncon- 
sciously disengaging herself from her cousin's 
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embrace. ' In the first place I have not been 
asked, and secondly,' she went on still more 
seriously, as the other was about to speak, 
' even were I asked, nothing should induce me 
to leave my father.' 

'That means you will never come,' said 
Maria despairingly ; ' that is visiting the sins — 
I mean that is making us sufier for the faults of 
others indeed. Oh, cousin, do not cast me off.' 

' Certainly not, my dear,' was the quiet but 
affectionate response. * I shall always be glad 
to hear from you and to see you.' There came a 
double knock that shook the little house. 'That 
is Mrs. Brabazon coming to call for me for a 
drive. I am afraid we must say good-bye 
now.' 

The girl rose in haste and obedient as a 
chidden child. ' I will go at once ; only let 
the lady go up-stairs ' (for they were still in the 
dining-room), ' and I will slip out.' 

' You need not be frightened at Mrs. Bra- 
bazon, my dear,' said Hester smiling. ' She is 

p2 
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only fashionable to look at, and very good-^ 
natured.' 

*I am frightened at everybody but you,: 
Hester,' said the other simply. ' I am but 2C 
poor little creature, though not, I hope, in-; 
capable of gratitude. Thank you, thank you, 
for having taken pity upon me, and for all 
your kindness. May I kiss you, cousin ? ' 

* Well, of course you may ; have I not 
been just kissing you ? ' 

'Yes, but that is diiferent,' said Maria: 
simply. 

Then she clung to her in a close embrace, 
as the ivy clings to the tree, or rather the 
honeysuckle clings about the wild rose, taking 
its comparative uprightness for strength. 

At the door she met an old lady returning 
from her walk, whom the man-servant addressed 
as Mrs. Arkell. As they brushed against one 
another in the narrow passage, Maria smiled art 
apology, but the smile was not returned. On 
the contrary, the old lady passed on with a 
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certain Jiarsh avoidance impossible to misunder- 
stand. 

* Even the very servants of the house shrink 
from me,' was the girl's piteous reflection ; * I 
shall never get to be dear Hester's friend/ 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

FROM EPSOM. 

When Hester entered the little drawiDg-room 
she did not find Mrs. Brabazon alone. 

' I have ventured/ she said, ' to bring my 
nephew with me, who wishes to inquire after 
your health after the fatigues of the ball.' 

It was a stilted introduction enough, and not 
at all characteristic of the speaker. The fact 
was she had brought Mr. Digby Mason at his 
own earnest entreaty, and by no means of 
her free will. She did not approve of the 
young man's 'running after' Miss Hester 
JDarrell, as she termed it ; but when her nephew 
put his smile on (which he did when there was 
a necessity for it, and not otherwise, like a 
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glove) she could deny him nothing. He wore 
it now as he addressed his young hostess. 

* You left us very early last evening, Miss 
Darrell, and I am afraid you must have for- 
feited many engagements.' 

'My dear Digby, you talk like a racing 
man,' said Mrs. Brabazon. ' You should 
remember that we are not all of us on the 
turf.' 

The young man seemed to wish her under 
it by the glance he flashed at her ; to give an 
impression of his being ' fast ' in any way was 
the very thing he wished to avoid with Miss 
Darrell, and he felt sure that his aunt knew it. 
Hester's reply was not of a nature to reassure 
him. 

' I don't know what you call early, Mr. 
Mason ; I thought it very late. I am not so 
accustomed to turn night into day as you 
gentlemen of fashion.' 

If his aunt had not been present, Mr. 
Digby Mason would have protested that he for 
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his part liked early hours and kept them ; but 
though he had great audacity, it was not quite 
equal to the assertion in the presence of such a 
witness. 

' The time may have hung heavily on your 
hands, but it did not — or at least some of it 
did not — upon mine. May I ask. Miss Darrell, 
where it was you learnt dancing ? ' 

'I? Oh, at Madame Langlais'. The 
school — though it was certainly not much like 
a school — where I lived in Paris. She had a 
little carpet dance every Wednesday and Satur- 
day.' 

' How charming ! ' cried Mr. Mason. 

* I dare say you would have liked to have 
been there,' said Mrs. Brabazon. ' As the only 
male partner, you would have probably been in 
request.' 

' That is really not very complimentary to 
Mr. Mason,' laughed Hester, who took the 
young man's evident annoyance for embarrass- 
ment, and felt a natural compassion for him. 
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' It is very good of you, Miss Darrell, to 
take my part,' he said ; ' my aunt is always 
very cruel to me ; only what I was about to 
say about your dancing, instead of what it 
really is, an expression of genuine admiration, 
will now seem to be like a return compliment/ 

' Then don't say it,' said Hester quickly, 
' For my part I think dancing is a natural gift 
for which nobody should be praised any more 
than for having any particular coloured hair. 
Practice may improve it, but ' she hesitated. 

' But never perfect it as in your case,' put 
in the young man gallantly. * It is the same 
with men as with women. You must have 
found a great difference in your many partners 
last night.' 

' I only remember one of them, however,' 
replied Hester, * very particularly.' 

' Indeed,' said Mr. Digby Mason, with an 
innocent air,, but with a flush of triumphant 
pleasure that belied it. He was convinced, and 
not without reason, that so far as dancing went, 
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at all events, he had been the most satisfactory 
partner that Hester had had. 

* I suppose it would be unfair to ask the 
name of this fortunate individual/ 

* Of CQurse it would be unfair/ put in Mrs. 
Brabazon, scandalised at this audacious method 
of fishing for a pretty speech, and still more so 
at the girl's readiness to bite. 

' It would not only be unfair, but unkind,' 
^aid Hester quietly ; ' for the reason for which 
I remember the gentleman in question is, that 
he danced so uncommonly ill.' 

Mrs. Brabazon burst into a laugh, which 
would have lasted longer, but for the obvious 
discomfiture visible in her nephew's face, 

' Come, Hester,' she said with sudden gravity, 
' we can talk about Lady Buttermere's recep- 
tion just as well in the carriage as here We 
are only waiting, remember, till you are 
ready.' 

' A thousand pardons, I will not keep you 
five minutes,' said Hester, and left the room. 
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For ftill a minute 'after her departure not a 
word was exchanged between the two visitors. 
Mr. Digby Mason bit his hp, and, with his back 
turned to his aunt, gazed through the window 
at her steeds below, champing theif bits and 
tossing their heads, in their impatience of 
inaction. 

' Have you still a mind to drive with 
us, Digby ? ' inquired Mrs. Brabazon pre- 
sently. 

' Why should I not have ? ' he answered 
fretfully. ' I am not aware that anything has 
occurred to alter the views I expressed to you 
half an hour ago.' 

' I am surprised to hear you say that ; at 
least, if you mean it,' was the dry reply. ' You 
have experienced no little annoyance, 1 know, 
and you are disappointed in your reception. 
You thought you had made some impression 
upon this girl, and you find yourself mistaken. 
The only man whose attention last evening she 
remembers was, as she as good as told us. Lord 
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Thirlmere, which proves her to have a judicious 
jand convenient memory/ 

*You know that she does not care jone 
halfpenny about Thirlmere, who has clearly 
only made himself ridiculous in her eyes/ 
answered the young man curtly, ' and you wish 
to make me dissatisfied with the girl.' . 

^ I wish to make you more satisfied with 
.yourself, Digby,'. was the soothing rejoinder. 
'You are justified m looking a good deal 
higher in your choice of a wife than to the 
hand of Hester Darrell. She will certainly 
have no fortune to speak of, and your tastes 
and pursuits are such as to make it necessary 
you should marry money. As to a love match 
— a folly in any case, but in yours a downright 
absurdity, for, indeed, my dear Digby, there 
are not the materials for it in your nature— 
for that, it is above all things necessary that 
the passion should be reciprocated, and it is 
dear to me that your merits are not appreciated 
by this young lady. I don't say it to her 
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disadvantage — though you know how foolishly 
fond I am of you. How is it possible that a 
girl fresh from school, and ignorant of society, 
should know how to estimate a man like you ? 
Wit, talents, and address are thrown away upon 
her. Take my advice, my dear, and if you do 
not feel it yourself, spare me the pain of seeing 
you snubbed again before my eyes.' 

If Mrs. Brabazon's portly coachman, sitting 
Jovelike above the thunder on his hammer- 
cloth, had happened to look up at the window 
at that instant, he would have seen a face so 
scowling that it might well have ruffled even 
his serenity. 

' Come,' continued the lady persuasively, 
' think better of this, Digby ; you hate sitting in 
a carriage with your back to the horses, you 
know you do. Take a walk and a cigar 
instead.' 

The young man shifted his legs irresolutely. 
His aunt's argiunents were not without their 
effect on his mind, but it was not these which 
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moved him so much as his consciousness of the 
truth of what, * only cruel to be kind,' she had 
so bluntly said of Hester's reception of him. 
He had expected cordiality, welcome from her, 
whereas he had been almost repulsed. Perhaps 
if his aunt had said no more he would have 
taken the suggested cigar, and under its judicious 
influence all would have ended, literally, in 
smoke. Unhappily, hke many of her sex, the 
lady did not know where to stop. 

^ Kemember, Digby,' she continued, ' even 
if you had found yourself in a position of 
advantage with this girl, which is clearly not 
the case, you would not as a suitor — ^however 
much he may hke you as a club friend — ^have 
been a persona grata in the eyes of the Colonel. 
I do not say for a moment that Hester Darrell 
has any mercenary views for herself, but her 
father is looking out for a rich husband for her, 
and whomsoever he recommends she will, I 
have no doubt, dutifully take. There is her 
step on the stairs. You must make your 
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choice at once. Nothing will be easier 
than to take your leave of her ; indeed, she 
does not even know of your intention to 
accompany ' 

' I shall come in the carriage/ interrupted 
Mr. Digby Mason decisively. His natural 
confidence had returned to him, for some 
reason which his relative did not comprehend, 
though she had in fact herself supplied it. 
The next moment Hester entered the room 
equipped for her drive. 

Mrs. Brabazon was quite right in supposing 
that Hester did not take Mr. Mason's intention 
of making a third in the carriage for granted. 
She did not even suspect it ; nor, indeed, is it 
very usual to see young gentlemen of eight-and- 
twenty or so lolUng in barouches in the Park. 
She did not ia her own mind thank Mrs. Bra- 
bazon for having brought him to Welham Street 
at all, and was resolved, so far as it implied any 
compliment to herself, to ignore his coming 
altogether. 
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'I am very sorry my father was not at 
home, Mr. Mason/ she said ; ' he will be sorry 
to have missed you ; unfortunately he had an 
engagement for the day.' 

' Then you actually don't know where he 
has gone ? ' exclaimed Mrs. Brabazon. 

' No, indeed I do not,' said Hester. The 
other's air seemed so unnecessarily commisera- 
ting (as though her father was not at liberty 
to go where he liked without consulting his 
daughter) that she was almost guilty of the 
flippancy of adding, ' Do you ? ' In spite of 
herself Mrs. Brabazon could not help flashing 
a significant glance * at her nephew, but her 
telegram met with no response. He had taken 
to his old resource — the window. 

' I wonder whether I should be an insufier- 
able bore to you two ladies if I asked for a 
drive in the Park,' he said ; ' it is absolutely 
too hot to walk.' 

'Well, that's frank at all events,' laughed 
his aunt, ' though it's not exactly gallant.' 
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'Indeed I didn't mean that, Miss Darrell/ 
exclaimed the young man earnestly. ' I meant 
that if. you had no objection it would be a 
great pleasure to me.' 

' It is your aunt's carriage, Mr. Mason, not 
mine,' said Hester, mustering a smile, which 
was not, however, an encouraging one. 

Mrs. Brabazon was far from smiling ; her 
nephew's clumsy speech — a thing of which she 
had never before known him guilty — was too 
indicative of the state of his mind, and con- 
vinced her that he was something more than 
epris with this (from a material point of view) 
exceedingly undesirable young woman. She 
did not, however, dare to thwart him. 

' If you promise to be a very good boy and 
«it still, and only speak when you are spoken 
to,' she said, ' you may come with us/ 

If any backing of this invitation was ex- 
pected by the young gentleman from Hester, 
he was fated to be disappointed, for all she 
^aid was, ^Our stairs are very narrow, so I 

VOL. T. Q 
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must ask you to precede me ; ^ an observation 
of course addressed to both her guests, but 
which, was especially directed to Mr. Digby 
Mason, who had already crooked his arm 
with the intention of offering himself as her 
escort. 

This unlooked-for presence of mind, though 
by no means displeasing to Mrs. Brabazon (who 
gathered that this young lady would be a match 
for her nephew in quite another sense than that 
he hoped for), a good deal disconcerted her ; so 
much so, in fact, that she found nothing to say 
till they were in the carriage, and even then 
the very last thing that she should have said. 

'What a beautiful day for the race!' she 
exclaimed, with a patronising glance at the 
Green Park, intending to include Nature her^ 
self. 

* What race 'i ' inquired Hester simply. 

If Mr. Digby Mason had dared, he would 
have made use of a certain popular repartee, 
and answered ' the Human Eace,' but he felt 
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that matters were too serious- If Colonel Dar- 
rell (as lie suspected) kept his daughter in such 
complete ignorance of his * goings on/ as not 
even [to have told her that he was gone to 
Epsom, he would not thank the man who gave 
her that information. His best plan was, 
therefore, to confine himself to generalities. 

*You did not know, then, that it was 
the Derby Day?' he answered with an in- 
difierent air. 'I am afraid you will find 
the Park robbed of half its attractions in 
consequence.' 

*Do so many people go to the Derby?* 
inquired Hester. 

*Well, a good many,' admitted Mrs. Bra- 
bazon ; * chiefly men, however. We shall not 
see many four-in-hands, no doubt. But it 
doesn't make much difierence as regards the 
ladies. There are many men who do not 
think it nice for ladies to go to the Derby, or, 
indeed, to interest themselves in such matters 
at all.' 

q2 
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She felt that she had committed an indiscre- 
tion, and was making reparation for it. If 
Hester discovered the nature of her father's 
* engagement ' she would now understand why- 
he had not communicated it to her. She saw 
that her nephew had already forgiven her. 
His countenance, indeed, expressed great satis- 
faction. But he was not thinking of his aunt 
at alh He was reflecting that it might some 
day fall to his lot to open Hester's eyes with 
respect to the Colonel's proceedings, and that 
the opportunity might be advantageous to 
him. 

'I dare say papa is gone to the Derby,* 
observed Hester quietly. 

This simplicity amused Mr. Mason, as sim- 
plicity (when he believed in it, which was 
seldom) always did. 

* It is just within the bounds of possibility 
thathehas,^ was his sardonic rejoinder. 

*Then I am glad it is such a fine day,* 
returned Hester earnestly. * I sometimes think 
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he doesn't take enough exercise, and spsnds 
too much of his time at the club.' 
I * Then she does know,' was Mr. Mason s 
reflection. *I wonder how much she knows. 
We are not only skating on thin ice but getting 
near some deepish holes.' 

* There is so little temptation to walk in 
London,' said Mrs. Brabazon in that feeble tone 
in which a person utters a platitude which he 
knows to be such. 

* Do you really think so ? ' inquired Hester. 
* For my part, one of the reasons which some* 
times makes me wish I had been born a man 
is that I should then be able to walk about 
London by myself. Its associations are so 
interesting. Scarcely a street, except quite the 
modern ones, has not been the residence of 
some eminent men whose works we read, or 
whose deeds form part of our history. The 
mere fact of go many generations having lived 
and passed away here, even if they did nothing 
meritorious — ^I don't, know how. to express 
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k; but ^Str. LodDers poem en St. June&'^s 
Street cocrvefs exactir wli^ I 



^It'3 vdj bad ftr the Iioises,' nnnmnred 
Mr. Mason, viio pacaved that somrtliing iras 
expected firom him in the waj of sympsdiy. 

*Whati3?' 

^Wl^, St. James's Stie^; its a precioos 
steep bit, you know. That's a fine stepping 
pair, by-the-bye, is it not?' he added, as amsul- 
phaeton droTe swiftly by them. ^Yoa are 
snuUng at the way th^ are tooled, and well 
you may. That's young Jephson, the mcmey- 
lender's son ; one can't become everything in a 
day. You should get your &ther, I mean any- 
one who knows about London, to tell you 
about Jephson — ne Jehoshaphat, as you would 
say in Paris; a very remarkable outcome of 
our high civilisation/ 

* Indeed/ replied Hester, not without a 
secret reflection that the man who preferred 
horses and money-lenders to all other objects 
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of human interest was also a remarkable out- 
come. ' I never happened to hear papa men- 
tion the gentleman.' 

Mrs. Brabazon perceived the direction 
Hester's thoughts had taken, though she could 
not fathom them. She was pleased to see 
Digby * putting his foot in it/ and with so much 
greater completeness than she herself had done, 
that it was no longer possible that he could 
reproach her. 

A couple of cavaliers known to Mrs. Bra- 
bazon here rode up to the carriage ; one of 
them had danced with Hester on the previous 
evening, and she gave him the bow and smile 
for which he was hungering. He divided his 
difficult attentions (for his horse was fidgety) 
between the two ladies, but the younger one 
had the larger share. The other talked fami- 
liarly, and in hushed tones, to their male com- 
panion. 

' I suppose you are all right about Lancaster 
-r-you generally are ? * 
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' Well, I was not ia this case at all events ,*i 
was the rejoinder, delivered with some emphasis^ 
thopgh almost in a whisper. It seemed that 
Mr. Mason wished there should be no sort of 
doubt in the mind of his friend that he was a^ 
loser by Lancaster. Then raising his voice, he^ 
added carelessly, ' It was a mere trifle I had on. 
him, just to give me an interest in the thing,, 
but such as it was I lost it.' 

' It will be a great disappointment for the 
Col * 

*Your mare's leg is against the wheel,' 
exclaimed Mason hastily. ;* Miss Darrell, will 
you permit me to introduce my friend Mr. 
Armytage ? He is well acquainted with your 
father.' Another bow and a smile,; a little 
more tittle-tattle resembling talk * only as mist 
resembles rain;' and the occupants of the 
carriage were again left to themselves. 

*I am glad those highwaymen are gone,' 
said Mr. Mason with an air of genuine relief. 
* Nobody on horseback, unless he is the postil-* 
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lion, should ever come near a carriage. I wish 
"we rode in scythe-wheeled chariots like the 
ancient Britons,' 

*I congratulate you on your humanity/ 
said Hester ; * it is delightful to see a person so 
solicitous upon his friend's account/ 

*I didn't care tuppence about him,' said 
Mr. Mason frankly ; * I was thinking of what 
might happen to you if his horse kicked.' 

'Then I suppose I ought to be still more 
grateful,' was the grave rejoinder. 

Had she caught that allusion to her father, 
or had she not? he wondered. If her ears 
were as sharp as her tongue she certainly had. 
It was plain, for all her simplicity, that she was 
sharp as a needle, but he did not like her less 
upon that account. To Mr. Mason (to use a 
metaphor, under the circumstances of some 
audacity) when he had *set his heart' upon 
anything, difficulties in the way were only 
incentives. And how very beautifiil.she was I 
Sitting opposite to her in the carriage was a 
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positive luxury to him, and luxuries were the 
only pleasures he cared for; it was one, too, 
which he knew he would not easily find an 
opportunity of enjoying again, which added to 
its charm* 

' We were talking just now of postillions,* 
said Hester presently, * a being that I have 
seldom seen, and there are postilUons/ She 
pointed to a carriage with four horses that was 
rapidly approaching them. 

'You will see plenty of them presently,* 
said Mrs. Brabazon — ' the people are beginning 
to come back from the Derby.' 

The carriage was now returning home, and 
as they neared Apsley House they met many 
conveyances covered with dust, and presenting 
quite a different appearance from the spick and 
span vehicles of ' the Drive ; ' so great was the 
throng that they had to go at a foot's-pace, and 
opposite the Wellington Arch were compelled 
to stop altogether. There was a block in 
Piccadilly. Up Constitution Hill was pouring 
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an unbroken stream of vehicles, the vanguard 
of the returning Epsom array. Their hmnbler 
occupants were in a boisterous and excited state, 
and interchanged a shower of chaff, occasion- 
ally diversified on their own side with peas, 
with the crowd that had assembled in the 
streets to greet them. The spectacle, alto- 
gether new to Hester, excited her amusement, 
somewhat to the disapprobation of her stately 
chaperon, to whom the humorousness of a 
crowd was a subject wholly contemptible. 
The girl's face, however, suddenly grew grave 
enough. 

' Look, look ! ' she cried, * there is papa. 
How sad and grave he looks ! What can have 
happened ? ' Close in front of them, moving 
very slowly, passed a well-appointed four-in- 
hand; on the box-seat sat Colonel Darrell, 
wearing a pale set face, which tm-ned neither 
to the right nor to the left. He had a large 
cigar in his mouth, which did not, however, 
mitigate in the least the melancholy expression 
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of his &ce, which seemed to gaze right iato 
vacancy^ Hester shrank back in her seat with 
an instinctive feehng that he would not like to 
be recc^nised, but she need not have taken the 
precaution. He was blind and deaf to all that 
was going on about him ; the Present had no 
existence for him, he was thinking of the incur- 
able Fast which he hated and the miserable 
Future that he feared. 

The four-in-hand moved on, and, with scarce 
an interval, Mrs. Brabazon's carriage followed 
it at a foot's-pace. Its occupants kept silence 
(Mr. Digby Mason knew what had happened, 
jjind his aunt suspected it) ; it was like a funeral 
procession. The Colonel was dropped at the 
corner of Welham Street, somewhat to the 
indignation of those who were delayed by the 
stoppage of his vehicle. And only a minute or 
so after he had reached home, Hester and her 
friend also arrived there. Mrs. Brabazon 
uttered a few parting words with as much 
cheerful indifference as. she could assumes 
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and Hester replied to them in the same 
strain. But her heart was full of an un-* 
defined alarm. She had never seen her 
father look like that, she was saying to her-» 
self; moreover, he was the last man in the 
world to show his feeKngs when subject to 
the observation of others. 

' A most unfortunate rencontre for the poor 
girl/ Mrs. Brabazon observed to her nephew as 
they drove away. * It is clear the Colonel has 
been very unlucky at Epsom/ 

*Hard hit, I should say,' was the dry 
rejoinder. 'A man who backs a horse when 
he ought to bet against [^him is likely to be 
hard hit/ Mr. Digby Mason was a man who 
always bore the misfortunes of his friends with 
equanimity ; in this case he hisid his reasons for 
not being much distressed. The first favourite, 
Lancaster, of whose prowess he himself, at ouq 
time had entertained a high opinion, had been 
* nowhere ' in the race. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PREMONITORY. 



The Colonel was not in the drawing-room 
when Hester reached it, a circumstance that 
was not surprising, since there was little time 
to spare for his dressing for dinner, a ceremony 
which he rarely dispensed with even when they 
were quite alone; and yet his absence dis* 
turbed her. She was only restrained, indeed, 
by the consciousness that it would give him 
annoyance, from going up to his room at once 
to make inquiries, for that something was 
wrong with him she felt certain. Her sus- 
picions, for indeed he looked ill enough, took 
the direction of ill-health. She had heard him 
say, in days when he no doubt meant it, that 
health was the greatest of blessings ; if so he 
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ought to have been a happy man, for, Uke 
many who live what the doctors call ' unwhole- 
some lives,' he had known but little illness* 
She could not conceive, of course, of a time 
having arrived to him when he would gladly 
have sacrificed his magnificent constitution for 
that resignation which is sometimes found even 
in the Incurable, and bartered his ease of body 
for peace of mind. 

Hester imparted her fears to nurse Arkell, 
who made light of them. She had just met 
her master on the stairs, who had greeted her 
with his usual kindness and the smiling face 
which, little guessing who had seen him with- 
out that mask, he had put on as soon as he 
entered his own door. As to any serious mis- 
fortune having happened to him, that she was 
firmly convinced could only occur to one of 
his race at the seaside. She did not underr 
stand that though * inland far ' they might be, 
the Darrells had the same cause to fear the sea 
of trouble as other people, and far less what 
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Very dirty weather some folks met with upon 
Irace-courses. No, no, the Colonel was all 
right, she would warrant it, though maybe he 
was tired with the long drive in the dust and 
leat. Hester did not believe it, and yet such 
is the power of sympathy if only it be genuine, 
no matter from what humblest source it 
springs, that the old woman's words and com- 
panionship were not without their comfort. 
• Wliat was much more reassuring, however, 
was the sight of her father himself. When, 
after a somewhat longer toilet than usual, he 
made his appearance in the drawing-room, 
save for a little paleness, there was not a trace 
of the trouble that had lately sat upon the 
"handsome face. The tone in which he asked 
what she had been doing with herself in his 
absence was so pleasant and cheery that it 
dispelled half her apprehensions at once. Still 
what she had so lately seen had made too 
strong an impression upon her to be ignored. 

'Dear papa, what has been the matter?* 
she said. 
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*The matter, my child?* His tone had 
astonishment in it, but was not, she fancied, 
without a tinge of annoyance. 

*Why you looked so ill just now, or at 
leaist T thought so, as you sat on the drag/ 

* How came you to see me ? ' he inquired 
quickly. 

*I was in Mrs. Brabazon's carriage, and 
when we were blocked in Piccadilly you 
passed within a few feet of us, and we all 
observed how pale and distrait you were look- 
ing.' 

^ All of you ? Who were the " all " ? ' he 
asked with a light laugh. ' It is most gratifying 
to hear of more than two persons taking an 
interest in one's looks.' 

*But indeed, papa, you made me quite 
miserable,' persisted Hester. ' You were staring 
straight before you, cutting your own daughter 
dead, and with a cigar in your mouth that was 
not even ahght.' 

' I am very sorry ; nothing was farther 
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from my intentibn than to cut you, but the 
truth is I was tired and bored to death with 
the noise and racket. I am all right now, but 
it's a warning. I will never go down to the 
Derby — ^by road — again. I am getting too 
old for it.' 

' Pooh I nonsense ! think of my dear 
young papa talking like that ! ' 

She was getting thoroughly reassured ; his 
natural manner and the bantering tone he 
ordinarily used to her had returned to him. 
She little guessed what an effort they cost him ; 
she little dreamt, as she covered the supposed 
convalescent with her artless caresses, that 
every kiss was a stab to him. 

' Come, here is dinner,' he said, with an air 
of satisfaction, as the man announced it. ' You 
must take my arm, miss, to show you have for- 
given me — and I was very high up, you must 
allow — ^for overlooking you in Piccadilly. I 
hope you have your usual splendid appetite.' 

' I have got it now,' she answered, in a 
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tone half earnest and half gay, * though ten 
minutes ago I felt as if I should never care for 
food again. You don't know what it is to see 
the ghost of your own papa, sir/ 

*What spoils my appetite quite as much, 
my dear, is a Derby luncheon. You don't 
know what it is to eat too much lobster-salad 
on a coach-roof, with your plate on your knee, 
like the gentleman in the old song, I can 
" eat but little meat," I fear, to-day,' 

' Oh, papa ! I am so sorry.' 

'On the other hand, my dear,' he con^ 
tinned playfully, * I am very thirsty, and to 
continue the ditty, " do think that I can drink 
with any that wears a hood ; " so we will join 
iu the extravagance of a little champagne.' 

It was, indeed, necessary that the Colonel 
should excuse himself from eating, for he felt 
as if a morsel of food would have gone nigh to 
choke him, while on the other hand he had 
never before stood in such urgent need of a 
stimulant. The exhilarating liquid — ^which 

b3 
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rarely fails to supply our immediate wants, 
but, like a money-lender, generally demands a 
pretty high rate of interest for the accommo- 
dation — had the effect desired. His talk was 
cheerful and bright throughout the meal, and 
not till they had reached the drawing-room 
again did he refer to that unfortunate ren- 
contre in Piccadilly, the impression of which 
he was desirous enough to remove from his 
daughter's mind. 

' You have not yet told me, by-the-bye,' he 
observed in cheerful tones, 'who were your 
companions in the carriage besides Mrs* 
Brabazon ; I suppose it was Lady Jane, who 
is always eager to escape from her mother and 
the family chariot.' 

'No, it was not Lady Jane,' returned 
Hester gravely, ' though it was another friend 
of yours. I don't think you would easily gues^ 
his name.' 

'It was some gentleman, then, was it£ 
Kot old Sir Archibald, surely. -I must really 
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take Mrs. Brabazon to task if she exposes you 
to the fascinations of such a gay Lothario/ 

*It was not an old gentleman at all. It 
was Mr. Digby Mason.' 

* Digby Mason ? Do you mean to tell me 
that he was driving in the Park with you?* 
said the Colonel, knitting his brows. 

* He was in his aunt's carriage, papa, and 
I could scarcely . turn him out of it,' Hester 
answered laughing. ' I cannot say, however, 
that I much enjoyed his society.' 

' I dare say not. I should not 'think you 
two were very sympathetic. And what did he 
say when, as you tell me, you all observed that 
I was looking so — so bored and headachy ? ' 

* Not a word.' 

The Colonel unconsciously uttered a sigh of 
relief. 

' He saw that I was distressed about you, 
and, therefore no doubt forbore to remark on 
the subject.' 

* I don't think Mrs. Brabazon should have 
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brought him with her/ observed the Colonel 
discontentedly. 

'I don't think Mrs. Brabazon had much 
choice in the matter/ replied Hester. ' It 
struck me that his aunt stands rather in fear 
of him.' As her father was evidently annoyed, 
Hester did not think it necessary to inform Mm 
that Mr. Mason had actually paid a visit to 
the house before they started. 

' WelL and before that, how did you spend 
your morning .? Did your cousin come accord^ 
ing to promise ? ' 

' Oh yes, papa ; and I do so want to tell 
you about her. Whatever her parents may be 
like, I am quite sure Maria Barton is a good 
girl. I was never more taken with any one of 
my age before. She is full of tenderness and 
good feeling. I cannot say how kind and 
friendly was her manner, how eager she was 
that I should come down to Shingleton, or 
rather to Medbury Castle, where they live. Of 
course, as I told her, that is out of the ques- 
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tion ; but I do hope you will not put your veto 
against our being friends.* 

'Heaven forbid, my child, that I should, 
oppose you in any opportunity of making 
a friend,' said the Colonel earnestly. * There 
is no knowing how soon, or how much, you 
may need one.' 

In her delight at having so easily obtained 
a permission of which she had her doubts, the 
gravity of her father's tone escaped Hester s 
attention. 

* What a good dear papa you are ! I sup- 
pose it's quite useless,' she added coaxingly, 
* to suggest that perhaps in time I may be the 
means of reconciliation between you and ^ 

* Quite useless, my dear, and out of the 
question,' he interrupted. His tone was de- 
cisive enough, but without the bitterness that 
had heretofore accompanied it when speaking 
of the same subject. ' So far from preventing 
you from cultivating your cousin's acquaint- 
ance,' he went on, 'I would encourage it. 
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But as for her parents, your reconciliation 
with them, if it takes place — mind, I do not 
forbid it — ^must needs be after I am dead and 
gone.' 

Hester looked up at him in amazement and 
even in alarm. That her father should have 
spoken of a reconciliation with the Bartons as 
a thing not impossible, at however distant a 
date, or not to be forbidden, was astounding 
to her ; the reference to his own decease, to 
which he had never before alluded, filled her 
with vague foreboding. 

' Oh, papa, do not talk like that.' 
' Why so, my child ? Death comes no 
nearer to us because we mention him, nor even 
because we call for him. It is only right that 
while I am with you, you should know my 
views as to your future conduct, should I be 
taken from you. You might have imagined, 
for example, that it would have been contrary 
•to my wishes that you should hold any com- 
munication with your cousin's family.' 
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*I did imagine it, papa,' said Hester 
gravely. 

*Just so. It is well, then, that I have 
spoken, and since I am upon the subject — a 
disagreeable one no doubt to you, my darling, 
but we must talk of disagreeable things some- 
times it seems '—here he sighed, for this un^ 
happy &ct had only recently presented it- 
self to his own mind — ^'I would say, that 
should you find yourself fatherless, PhiUp 
Langton is the man that will supply my 
place.' 

' Never, never I ' exclaimed Hester passion-* 
ately, * there is no one on earth that can do 
that. There is no one like my dear papa.' 

' There are much better men, my dear,' was 
the grave reply, * though indeed there are none 
that love you as I love you. At least,' he 
added with a smile, ' at present, I should say 
there is no one.' 

' Nor ever will be,' murmured the girl 
earnestly ; * there never can be.' 
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^Well, perhaps not,' said the Colonel, 
stroking his daughter's shapely head caressingly, 
*no one to love you in the same fashion. 
There is nothing like a father's love, except 
what you have never known, poor dear, a 
mother's. I am glad to think that I shall have 
no rival, my darling. Let it be " Eclipse first, 
and the rest nowhere " by all means. Only 
there must be a second in every race, and in 
this case remember that it must be Philip. He 
is the firmest friend I have, and the very soul 
of honour.' 

- ' I like him very much, papa,' said Hester 
earnestly. ' I have always done so.' 

*You must do more, my dear, you must 
trust implicitly in him. In my absence it is to 
him that you must look for assistance and 
advice. Pray remember that.' 

' Very good, papa, though if you had not 
enjoined it upon me I think I should naturally 
have done so. He has always shown such 
kindness and afiection for me.' 
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*He has only shown what he feels. On 
the other hand, you need not fear his falling in 
love with you; 

* Falling in love with me ? ' smiled Hester. 
*Why he is old enough, I was going to say,, 
to be my father ; but that's nothing, for if you 
yourself were not so young and lover-like, I 
should never have the heart thus to talk to you 
about — about your being taken away from me. 
But Mr. Langton, he is quite a grave and 
reverend signior.' 

* Oh ! that is no bar to a man's falling head 
over ears in love,' observed the Colonel smiling. 
*ljOok at Sir Archibald.' 

' I never dare look at him,' answered Hester, 
* his trembling frightens me so. And then his 
stereotyped explanation of it, " It isn't drink, 
as you think," when of course one is thinking 
nothing of the kind.' 

* He has twenty thousand a year,' said the 
Colonel in a tone which unconsciously conveyed 
a reproof. 
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\ * And one foot in his grave,' observed Hester 
with a shiver. 

* That makes it equal to tliirty thousand,' 
was the Colonel's calm rejoinder, 'Not that 
I wish you, my dear, to become Lady Planta- 
genet for a moment, or rather I should say for 
three months, which one might reasonably hope 
would see the end of him. Well, as Sir Archi- 
bald cannot be reUed upon as being, so to 
speak, '^ scratched " for the Matrimonial Eace, 
of course no one can be, so far as age is 
concerned, far less a man not quite perhaps 
in his 'premiere jeunesse like me,' said the 
Colonel, twirling his moustaches gallantly, 
'but one in the prime of his maturity like 
Philip Langton.V 

'It is not perhaps his years,' said Hester 
reflectively, ' that makes me think Mr. Langton 
is much older than you, papa ; it is not only 
that he looks, as nurse Arkell put it, " as steady 
as old time," but as steadfast; one feels that 
nothing could change him. I have no recol- 
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lection of him having been other than he i^ 
now. As to having been in love at any period 
of his existence, I cannot imagine such a state 
of things. He is one of the best of men, but 
bom to be an old bachelor.' 

* And yet Philip Langton is a married man,* 
said the Colonel gravely. 

* Married ! Mr. Langton married ! Papa, 
you must be joking.' 

' It is quite true, my dear, and, I am sorry 
to say, not at all a joking matter. Indeed it is 
a subject so sad and painful that I should never 
ha\e mentioned it to you had I not been 
speaking of possibilities. With this fact in 
your possession you will be relieved of all em- 
barrassment in dealing with him, and it will be 
also less difficult to do so, for in the secret 
which I have just disclosed hes the key to his 
character.' 

Hester listened in amazement, not only at 
the information itself, but at the gravity and 
earnestness of the tone with which it wasim- 
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parted — a tone so foreign to her father's lips 
that she felt it to be dictated by something 
beside the subject, however serious, which 
formed its topic; The vague alarm which had 
seized her at the beginning of their talk now 
once more took possession of her. That he 
had not hitherto revealed to her his friend's 
secret did not at all surprise her ; she was 
thankful for such confidences as her father re- 
posed in her, but without feeling them her due. 
But why should he tell her now, and after so 
long a silence ? 

*When Philip Langton was a very young 
man, my dear — and if you had seen him then, 
you would have said that he was not only 
capable of falling in love, but of inspiring it — 
he married a girl no older than yourself and* as 
fair to look upon. That woman is alive now, 
I saw her ten months ago : a creature hardly 
recognisable as a woman, reeling from the doors 
of a gin-shop.' 

* Oh, papa, how terrible ! ' , 
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' Yes, and she was worse than a drunkard ; 
she disgraced and deserted him.' 

' Poor man ! ' murmured Hester pitifully ; 
then, after a pause, she added, * Poor woman ! * 

' Do not think that he cast her oflf and left 
her to starve,' said the Colonel earnestly and 
with emotion. * Philip Langton is not as other 
men. She has drained his purse, as she did 
his honour, to the dregs. It is a subject there 
is no need to speak of further,' added the 
Colonel, ' but it was necessary that you should 
know it. Now you will understand him 
better.' 

Hester did not speak; her eyes were full 
of tears. It seemed to her that there had 
never been so sad a story. 

' You must not distress yourself about it,* 
he continued with an attempt at cheerfulness. 
* We have most of us our troubles, more or 
less ; besides, this happened so long ago that 
you might as well weep for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew^ Come, you must be very 
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tired after your short night, as I am after 
my long day. Kiss me, my child, and go to 
bed/ 

The Colonel pressed her to his heart in a 
long embrace, and they parted without another 
word. In some respects the evening had been 
a painful one to Hester, yet she felt that she 
had never learned so much of her father's 
character before. It had never, indeed, seemed 
to her that anything was wanting in him ; she 
was too loyal for that, but she had not hitherto 
suspected the existence in him of such deep 
and serious feelings. It was probable, how- 
ever, that they were more transitory than she 
gave him credit for; for though the Colonel 
continued some time, after his daughter left 
iim plunged in thought, he presently rose and 
let himself quietly out of the front-door and 
repaired to * the Pick,' where, in spite of his 
supposed fatigue, he remained till far into the 
morning. As the toper after a debauch is all 
the more inclined for his favourite vice, or, as. 
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the phrase goes, * to take a hair of the dog that 
bit him,' so it is with the gambler; and the 
very fact of his having lost heavily on the race- 
course induced the Colonel to play higher than 
usual at the club. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

SUITORS. 

There are some things of a very commonplace 
kind, such as the ' way of a ship in the sea/ 
that even Solomon professed himself unable to 
understand ; it is therefore no humiliating con- 
fession to own that the attraction which certain 
vices possess for a large proportion of the 
human race is absolutely unintelligible to the 
present writer. As regards strong liquor, for 
example, though the allurements to those who 
would fain forget their poverty and drown 
their cares, if only for a time, are obvious 
enough, I cannot understand why a man in 
comfortable circumstances should take to it ; 
one would almost imagine that, like opium, it 
has some special charm for certain constitutions 
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which the advocates of teetotalism have alto- 
gether left out of their calculations. It is the 
same with the passion for gambling ; no one 
can deny the fittraction of its excitement ; 
within certain limits it is even inteUigible that 
a person with very little money — inadequate, 
as he considers, for his needs — should risk his 
all on the chance of acquiring wealth ; but that 
a man who has already a competence should 
imperil that in hopes of adding to a fortune 
sufficient for his requirements seems to me 
inere midsummer madness. Here, too, I think 
there must be some temptation undreamt of by 
us who do not dabble in stock and share, or 
make books upon the Derby, which should 
make us more charitable in our denunciations. 

The case of Colonel Eichard Darrell, how.- 
ever, it must be admitted, was an exceptionally 
bad one. His present risks were not his first 
risks. He had known what it was, as we have 
hinted, to lose more than he could afford, and 
even to endanger the future prospects of his 
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only daughter. Then Fortune, seldom so piti- 
ful, had given him an opportunity, not indeed 
of recovering what he had lost, but a portion 
of it, without any risk whatever. He had drawn 
the favourite in a Derby lottery which, if the 
horse won, would put two thousand pounds 
into his pocket. As the animal was at short 
odds it would have been easy for him, as 
Langton had pointed out, to make sure of a 
considerable sum by hedging (i.e. by betting 
against it). At the worst he could have stood 
his chance of winning the whole stake by bet- 
ting nothing. He had almost promised his 
friend to do the one, and had promised himself 
to do the other. He had made up his mind 
that this perfectly * safe investment ' should be 
the last one of any moment that he would ever 
make on horse or card; henceforth, for his 
Hester's sake, he would risk nothing serious. 
And yet not contented with the gain that 
would accrue to him if the horse should win, 
he had actually backed the animal for a large 
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amount, and of course had lost it. At the time 
he had persuaded himself that he had done it 
for Hester's sake, and if he had won would no 
doubt have regarded his conduct with much 
complacency ; but now that he had not won, the 
scales dropped from his eyes like a glass without 
a string, and he felt that what he had done was 
wholly selfish and inexcusable. It was no 
wonder that he had looked ' so unlike himself ' 
as he came back from the scene of disaster, 
and had so unwontedly ' bared his heart before 
the crowd.' 

There is much misconception about gamb- 
ling, not only as regards the nature of the thing, 
which is supposed to be confined to cards or 
the race-course, whereas it crops up in many 
other and quite as dangerous forms, but its 
essence. By many persons it is supposed that 
to play for money is gambhng, the irrationality 
of which idea has been pointed out even by 
that stern moralist, Dr. Johnson. Some, again, 
suppose it to be playing for high stakes, but 
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stakes may be high to persons of stiaall incomes 
which are quite insignificant to rich men. The 
true definition of gambUng is the playing for 
more than we can easily afibrd. To whomso- 
ever a game is not a mere amusement but a 
matter of moment, the man who plays it is a 
gambler. 

If Colonel Eichard Darrell was not, as some 
men certainly are, a gambler born, he had 
become one ; and henceforth ' he took his 
pleasure sadly/ His hope, of course, was still 
to retrieve his fortunes, or rather to get some 
salvage out of the wreck of them, and no one 
could say that he was not diligent in his voca- 
tion. Unhappily it is not 'piquet' only in 
which perseverance may avail us nothing. 
Proverbs which have been so admirably defined 
as ' the wisdom of many and the wit of one,' 
require some wisdom in the ' one ' to be useful 
in their application. There is a general im- 
pression that if a man will only stick closely to 
any one pursuit he is sure sooner or later to 
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succeed in it ; that, to use a vulgar but very 
significant saw, it is ' dogged as does it ; ' but 
' to know when to stop ' in a calling for which 
we are naturally unsuited is also very good 
advice, and I notice that a good many people 
prefer to keep on butting their heads against a 
brick wall, to making a little detour through 
some gate that would easily admit them into 
another field. 

It must be admitted, however, that there 
were few gates open to the poor Colonel ; 
indeed, like too many of us, he had closed all 
gates that led to anywhere worth going to with 
his own hand. And yet there were elements 
of good about him, which made his case more 
pitiable than that of most men in the same 
condition. For my own part, I own to a liking 
for him, which makes it painful for me to dwell 
upon the details of hig downward career. In 
a material sense, indeed, it was not all down- 
ward, or rather it was not unbrokenly so. His 
descent was like that from a rugged mountain, 
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the formation of which compels the wayfarer 
occasionally to climb some spur or crag, instead 
of descending ; now and then, that is to say,' 
flattering himself that luck had changed, his 
spirits would rise accordingly, but on the whole 
his course tended downwards as surely, though 
not as constantly, as that of a streamlet to the 
sea. Warned, however, by what had already 
happened, he carefully concealed all evidencea 
of his iU-luck ; he kept, Heaven knows how, a 
fund of cheerfulness for his daughter, and the 
old smile (it was the only winning way he had) 
for his friends. If the Colonel was beginning, 
as they said, ' to show his age a little,' it was 
high time he should do so ; while Hester saw 
only so much change in him as prevented her, 
she scarce knew why, and still less why the 
fact should trouble her as it did, from calling 
him, as she had been wont to do, ^ her dear 
young papa.' 

It must be remembered, too, that hope was 
kept alive in him as regarded Hester, even 
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when things were most hopeless as concerned 
his own afiairs. Should she but make— as he 
had every reason to expect that she would do 
— a good marriage, all would still be well with 
her, and in that case it would be of small con- 
sequence indeed to him what fate, nay, justice, 
might have in store for himself. 

Even when certain things occurred (known 
only to himself) which imperilled this hope^ 
the Colonel, like some riven-breasted stone, 
which lifts its head above the foam of the 
torrent, still showed a bold front to the world,. 

Hester's life, as he had planned it for her, 
was very gay, and wherever she went, her 
' success,' as it is called, though she herself 
was almost wholly unconscious of it, was marked 
and brilliant. She perceived with pleased sur- 
prise that everybody was very kind to her ; 
but attributed it all, or nearly all, to her father's 
popularity. Certain attentions, indeed, were 
paid to her which the most diffident and un- 
egotistical nature could hardly .put down to 
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this account; but those she would fain have 
ignored* Compliments and soft nothings would 
have had no attractions for her in any case, but 
that unfortunate discourse of her father was 
not without its effect — the very reverse of that 
which he intended — ^in causing her to receive 
with coldness and distaste the attentions of 
the Algeys and the Monties among whom she 
moved. 

Lord Thirlmere showed his devotion to her 
in many ways, none of which were very accept- 
able. He was not at all to her taste, and if he 
had been, the knowledge (which her ladyship 
contrived to impart to her) that his mother 
was opposed to his intentions, would have been 
sufficient to make them unwelcome. Hester's 
pride, though it was of another sort, was fully 
^qual to that of Lady Buttermere. The young 
gentleman, however, was far from being dis- 
couraged, and enhsted his sisters in his cause, 
who often brought about a meeting between the 
yoimg people. His sisters themselves neither 
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approved nor disapproved of his intentions; 
but it was more important to them to keep 
Thirhnere in good humour with them than to 
conciliate their mother, of whose affections 
they were secure. As to Lord Buttermere, 
though he had no great opinion of his son's 
inteUigence, he believed him to be sane. Had 
he suspected him of any serious design upon 
any woman, young or old, who had less than 
a hundred thousand pounds of her own, he 
would have thought him only fit for a lunatic 
asylum. 

One day the young ladies called, as they 
often did, in Welham Street, to propose a new 
amusement. 

' You have been almost everywhere, and 
seen almost everything, my dear Hester,' said 
Lady Gertrude, ' but you have never been to 
Hurlingham, and we mean to take you there 
to-morrow.' 

' That is the place where they shoot pigeons, 
is it not ? ' inquired Hester. 
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* Yes,' assented Lady Jane ; ^ and Thirlmere 
is such a capital shot. He quite depends upon 
exhibiting his skill in your presence. I only- 
hope it will not make him nervous.' 

* I am quite sure it will not,' said Hester 
quietly. * Nothing would induce me to go to 
such a place.' 

' But, my dear Hester, everybody goes 
there. What can be your objection.^ You 
don't suppose we would ask you if it were not 
a right thing to do ; and, though as it happens 
mamma will not be with us, we shall of course 
take a chaperon.' 

^ I don't mean that. It is not the place I 
object to, but the pigeon-shooting. I think it 
is a very cruel and cowardly sport — if, indeed, 
it can be called sport at all.' 

' My dear Hester ! ' 

*That is my opinion, at all events, Lady 
Jane.' 

' Lady Jane I I really could never have 
supposed you could be so angry about nothing 
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at all, I am sure our brother will never 
shoot at pigeons again when he hears how 
strongly you feel about it. But what is the 
difference between shooting a pigeon or a par- 
tridge ? ' 

' The same difference that there is between 
shooting a wild rabbit and a tame one* Would 
Lord Thirlmere think it sport to turn rabbits 
out of a hutch and shoot them in the grounds 
of Crummock House ? ' 

* But, my dear Hester/ reasoned Lady Ger- 
trude, ' you surely are not going to set up your 
opinion against that of all the world ? ' 

* Nothing is farther from my intention, ex- 
cept indeed the going to Hurlingham/ 

The topic was changed at once ; but Lord 
Thirlmere's envoys perceived that it had been 
an unfortunate one. They got away from 
Welham Street as soon as they conveniently 
could, and discussed their blunder in the 
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' I could not have believed it possible that 
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Hester could have shown siich temper/ said 
Lady Jane. 

'You mean upon such a subject/ returned 
the other. 'Her indignation is very easily 
aroused : don't you remember the passion she 
got into at Fromsham, about the little boy that 
was sent' to prison for picking up sticks in the 
park ? The fact is she has been reading some 
of those horrid newspapers which are always 
finding fault with the amusements of their 
betters, and call pigeons doves.* 

^ No,' observed Lady Jane with gravity ; 
' the Colonel would never have encouraged any- 
thing of that kind. My belief is her motive 
was much deeper ; she was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of speaking her mind about Thirlmere. 
Between you and me, Gertrude, I don't believe 
she cares for him one bit.'' 

'Is that possible?' returned the other in- 
credulously. 'Just imagine what a parti he 
would be for her.' 

' Quite true. At the same time— you know 
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how I like her, and how unwilling I should be 
to say anything to her discredit, but I believe 
Hester Darrell is quite capable of making a love 
match/ 

This little unpleasantry did not interfere 
with Hester taking part in the usual gaieties of 
the season at Crummock House, where indeed 
Lord Thirlmere was to be seen less often than 
at entertainments elsewhere, nor did she refuse 
Lady Buttermere's occasional offer of a seat in 
her box at the opera, where, we may be sure, 
the heir of the house was not to be found. 
Her relations with the family indeed, so far 
from being interrupted, were perhaps closer 
than before, but it was somehow or other con- 
veyed to Lord Thirlmere through his sisters 
that in paying attentions to Miss Hester Darrell 
he was wasting his valuable time. He confessed 
to himself that it was a ^ facer,' and consoled 
himself as best he could. 

Mr. Digby Mason was a much more perse- 
vering swain. He gave himself the trouble. 
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Avhich his lordship would never have done, of 
studying Hester's character, and if he failed to 
impress her favourably, at least he never 
oflfended her instincts. The Colonel, though, 
as we have seen, very far from encouraging 
his suit, was not personally disinclined for his 
society, and of late had become more intimate 
with him. Circumstances had occurred which 
made it difficult for him to resist Mason's evi - 
dent desire to gain a footing in Welham Street, 
and he had even asked him to dinner once or 
twice in a friendly • way . On these occasions 
the young man had much astonished his host 
by the famiharity he had exhibited with litera- 
ture and matters altogether out of his own beat. 
He had only known Digby Mason as a very 
knowing hand in such things as he considered 
practical, and had not suspected in him the 
existence of other accomphshments ; and if he 
had chanced to overhear the sentiments to 
which the young gentleman gave utterance 
when conversing with his young hostess, he 
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would have still more wondered at them, and 
where he got them from. 

The fact was, Mr. Digby Mason was not 
only a very clever fellow, but in his earlier 
years had given promise of being something 
much better than that he had turned out to be. 
The high road to fortune, if not to fame, had 
at one time been open to him, much smoother 
and less hilly than it shows itself to most, but 
he had deliberately turned his back upon it and 
chosen a by-way leading nowhere. It had 
been pleasant enough at first, and plentifully 
strewn with flowers ; he had thrown the reins 
upon the neck of his desires, and they had 
taken him whither they would; but soon the 
path had become choked with weeds, and there 
had been disasters on the way which he had to 
repair as he could ; and now the very ground 
on which he stood had become a slippery quag- 
mire, and it was all that he could do to keej) 
his feet, and if he should fall, or rather should 
be seen to fall, no one knew better than himself 
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that he would * go under,' and be never seen of 
men again. 

The efforts that he made to recall the know- 
ledge which he had once taken pleasure in, but 
which he now despised, were painful to him, 
and even humiliating, but his self-respect had 
suffered much worse things than that, and he 
had rallied all the shattered forces of his cha- 
racter, and marshalled them, to win Hester 
Darrell for his wife. The Colonel shut his 
eyes to the fact, though he had a suspicion of 
it ; there were reasons which made it difficult 
for him to interfere, and caused him rather to 
trust to Hester's good sense, and her knowledge 
of his own wishes ; but secretly he chafed and 
winced under his own enforced and unaccus- 
tomed tolerance. None the less, too, did he 
resent the references which Philip Langton 
occasionally dropped concerning Mason's inti- 
macy in Welham Street (albeit it was much 
greater than he had any idea of), nor was he 
jsorry that Langton's personal dislike of the 
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young man prevented his being on any occasion 
Ms fellow'guest. 

It is not too much to say that the thought 
of his broken fortunes themselves was not more 
grievous to the Colonel than the part he had to 
play in his own house ; but he had made his 
own bed (and knew it), and he must lie on it ; 
the cup of Pleasure, to those who confine them- 
selves to it solely, soon palls at best, but when 
it gets near the bottom the contents sometimes 
grow very bitter. Eichard Dai-rell was drain- 
ing it to its very dregs. As to Hester, thus 
deprived of her father's shield, and open to the 
attentions of a young man in many respects 
attractive, and who moreover passionately, and 
as far as was possible to his nature, genuinely 
loved her, her maiden affections seemed truly 
in some danger. She herself hardly knew 
whether Mr. Mason's visits were welcome to 
her on her father's account or on her own, but 
they were certainly not unwelcome. He evi- 
dently possessed the Colonel's confidence, which 
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was a ready passport to her favour, and she 
confessed that his conversation was more agree- 
able to her than that of most young men. His 
views and opinions were generally in sympathy 
with her own, and if he made a mistake in the 
matter he took care to repair it, but at present 
at all events he had no individual attraction for 
her. He felt this himself, for whenever he 
ventured to illustrate a tender sentiment by a 
personal apphcation she instinctively glossed it 
over, as a skater glides over thin ice. If she 
had refused to approach it at all, as though it 
had been a hole marked ' dangerous,' he would 
have had better hopes of his success, for it 
would at least have shown him that she had 
fears for herself. 

It was clear to him that unless he could 
find the means to be on more familiar terms 
with her, or if possible of establishing a mutual 
confidence, his labour — which was no light one, 
though it was one of love — would be labour in 
vain. 
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Though he had failed as a guest there was 
a chance that he might succeed as a host, the 
playing of which character gives certain oppor- 
tunities to one who, like himself, knows how to 
take advantage of them, and is not hampered 
by delicate scruples. He was not unaware, 
however, that Lord Thirlmere had essayed the 
same roU (in that projected entertainment at 
Hurlingham), and by no means with success, so 
that it behoved him to proceed with caution. 
It might be difficult for her to say * No ' to his 
invitation, but if she did say it, further progress 
with her would be rendered impossible. In this 
matter, Fortune favoured him. 
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